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\ NOTABLE ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER 
THE BEST AMERICAN ART 


HIS attempt was made by a com- 

mittee of the American Federation 
of Arts, designated as the Committee 
on Art in Public Schools, and consisting 
of four members: Mrs. Stevenson 
Burke, president of the board of direc- 
Cleveland School of Art; Mr. 
James Hall, until recently director of 
the art department of the Ethical 
Culture School, New York City; Mr. C. 
Valentine Kirby, director of art in- 
struction, Pittsburg; and Mr. Henry 
Turner Bailey, editor of the ScHooL 
Arts MAGAZINE. 


tors, 


This committee pre- 
pared a circular letter, a ballot, and a 
return envelope, and in May and 
June, 1912, sent copies to a selected 
list of three thousand people, including 
members of the American Federation 
of Arts, prominent supervisors and 
teachers of drawing, artists, sculptors, 
architects, and others having a reputa- 
tion for taste and interest in American 
education. Some of the blanks were 
returned unfilled accompanied by letters 
expressing deep interest in the investi- 
gation but inability to assist. The 
total number of ballots returned was 
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seventy, a surprisingly small number, 
but coming as these did from some of 
the best informed people in the United 
States — people of international repu- 
tation in many cases — their verdict is 
worth having. 


THE RESULTING LISTS 


Tue ballot called for the best work 
under five heads: Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Mural Decoration, Painting, and 
Handicraft. 
order which indicates in a general way 


The titles are given in an 


the number of votes each work received. 
The first title under each heading re- 
ceived on the average one half of the 
votes cast. The number 
irregularly through the list toward 
the last, which received in every case 
(except under Handicraft), no less than 
three votes. The “scattering” 
was very large, partly owing to the 
vast field, partly to local sentiment, 
and partly to personal taste. The 
resulting list, which would include 
titles receiving one, or occasionally only 
two votes, has not been tabulated. 


decreases 


vote 


ARCHITECTURE 


Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
McKim, Meade & White. 
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United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
Latrobe & Walters. 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 
Carrere & Hastings. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York, N. Y. 
McKim, Meade & White 

Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 
Richardson. 

Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y. 
McKim, Meade & White. 

Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 
Smithmeyer, Feltz & Casey 

Jd. r. Morgan’s Library, New York, N. Z. 
McKim, Meade & White 

Minnesota State House, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cass Gilbe rt. 

Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 
Stanford White. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, N. Y. 
Renwick & Aspinwall 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, 

N. Y. 

Heims & LaFarge. 

West Point Military Academy, West Point, 

mM. & 

Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 

White House, Washington, D. C. 
James Hoban. 

New York City Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Mangin & Macomb. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Toledo Art Museum, Toledo, Ohio. 
Green & Wicks and Wachter. 

Union Station, Washington, D. C. 
D. H. Burnham & Co. 

W. K. Vanderbilt's House, New York, N. Y. 
Richard M. Hunt. 

Pan American Building, Washington, D. C. 
Cret & Kelsey. 

Metropolit in Tower, New York, N. Y. 
LeBrun. 

| niversity Club, New York, N . # 
Mckim, Meade & White 

Trinity Church, New York, N. Y. 
Richard Upjohn. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Guy Lowell. 

Biltmore House, Biltmore, N. C. 
Richard M. Hunt. 

State House, Boston, Mass. 
Bullfinch. 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge. 

State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Jos. M. Huston. 

State Capitol, Providence, R. I. 

McKim, Meade & White. 
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Lenox Library, New York, mM. Ee 
William Hunt. 

Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 
Richard M. Hunt. 

Appellate Court House, New York, N. Y. 
James Brown Lord. 

New Custom House, New York, N. Y. 
Cass Gilbert. 

New York University Library, New York, N. \ 
Stanford White. 

Chapel, West Point, N. Y. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 

Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Carrere & Hastings. 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Robert Mills. 

Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Flagg. 

Mt. Vernon, Mt. Vernon, Va. 
Latrobe. 

International Bureau of American Republi: 

Washington, D. C. 

Cret & Kelsey. 

State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
Richardson and others. 


SCULPTURE 


Lincoln, Chicago, IIl. 
St. Gaudens. 
Shaw Memorial, Boston, Mass. 
St. Gaudens. 
Sherman, Central Park, New York, N. Y. 
St. Gaudens. 
Death of the Sculptor, Boston, Mass. 
French. 
Grief, Washington, D. C. 
St. Gaudens. 
Admiral Farragut, New York, N. Y. 
St. Gaudens. 
Nathan Hale, New York, N. Y. 
MacMonnies. 
The Sun Vow, Owned by W. T. Evans, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
MacNeil. 
Washington, Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Henry K. Brown. 
Greek Slave, Washington, D. C. 
Hiram Powers. 
Bacchante, New York, N. Y. 
MacMonnies. 
Michelangelo, Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Paul W. Bartlett. 
Sailors & Soldiers Monument, Brooklyn, N. Y . 
Mac Monnies. 
Minute Man, Concord, Mass. 
French. 
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lomb of Duveneck, English Cemetery, Florence, 
Italy. 
Duveneck. 
\lares of Diomedes, New York, N. Y. 
Gutzon Borghum. 
lhomas Monument, Washington, D. C. 
J. Q. A. Ward. 
The Puritan, Springfield, Mass. 
St. Gaudens. 
Peter Cooper, New York, N. Y. 
St. Gaudens. 
Gallaudet and His First Deaf-mute Pupil, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
French. 
Washington, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas Ball. 
lwo Natures, New York, N. Y. 
George Grey Barnard. 
Lincoln, Newark, N. J. 
Gutzon Borghum. 
Memorial to General Siegel, New York, N. Y. 
Karl Bitter. 
llorace Greeley, New York, N. Y. 
J.Q. A. Ward. 
norial to Phillips Brooks, Boston, Mass. 
St. Gaudens 


Relief of Stevenson. 
St. Gaudens. 
1 me ho Buster, 
Remington. 
Shakespeare, Washington, D. C. 
Mac Monnies. 
\lma Mater, Columbia University, New York, 


N. Y. 
French. 
Memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, Wellesley, 
Mass. 
lrench. 
Medicine Man, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallin. 


Murat DeEcoraTIONs 


Quest of the Holy Grail, Public Library, Boston, 
Mass. 
Edwin A. Abbey. 
of the Prophets, Public Library, Boston, 
Mass. 
John S. Sargent. 
lution of the Book, Congressional Library, 
Washington, D. C. 
John W. Alexander. 
ension of Christ, Church of Ascension, New 
York, N. es 
John LaFarge. 
right of Night, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
William M. Hunt. 
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Lyric Poetry, Congressional Library, Washington, 
i 
Henry O. Walker 
Triumph of Religion, Public Library, Boston, 
Mass. 
John S. Sargent. 
Power of the Law, Appellate Court House, New 
York, N. | # 
k. H. Blashfield. 
Old King Cole, Knickerbocker Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. 
Maxfield Parrish. 
Dome Decoration, Congressional Library, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
Edwin H. Blashfield 
Treaty of the Traverse des Sioux, Capitol, St 
Paul, Minn. 
Francis D. Millet. 
History of Shipping, Custom House, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Francis D. Millet. 
The Discoverers and Civilizers led to the Source of 
the Mississippi, Capitol, St. Paul, Minn 
Edwin H. Blashfield. 
Washington Surrendering His Command, Custom 
House, Baltimore, Md. 
Edwin H. Blashfield. 
Peace War, Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Gari Melchers. 
Calliope, Congressional Washington, 
pc. 
Edward Simmons. 
Dogma of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass. 
John S. Sargent. 
Arts and Sciences, Congressional Library, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
Kenyon Cox. 
Minnesota — The Granary of the World, Capitol, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Edwin H. Blashfield. 
Good and Bad Government Series, Congressional 
Library, Washington, D. C. 
Elihu Vedder. 


Minerva, 


Library, 


Public 


Library, 


Congressional Library, Washington, 
- < 
Elihu Vedder. 
Rome, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 
Elihu Vedder. 
Moral and Divine Law, Capitol, St. Paul, Minn 
John LaFarge. 
Decorations, Minnesota State Capitol, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
LaFarge, Blashfield, Cox, Volk, ete. 
Glorification of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
John W. Alexander. 


Carnegie Institute, 
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Florence, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
Abbott H. Thayer. 
Melpomene, Congressional Library, Washington, 
B.cC 
Edward Simmons. 
The Great Lawgivers, Court House, Baltimore, 
Md 
John LaFarge. 
Decorations, State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Edwin A. Abbey, Violet Oakley, ete. 


PAINTING 


Portrait of Washington, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gilbert Stuart. 
Portrait of Mother, Luxemburg, Paris. 
J. McNeil Whistler. 
Mother and Child, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 
George DeForest Brush. 
Pot of Basil, Museum of 
Mass. 
John W. Alexander. 
Caritas, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Abbott Thayer. 
Madonna Enthroned. 
Abbott Thayer. 
Sunlight, Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
John W. Alexander. 
Portrait of Lady in Black, Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 
William M. Chase. 
Northeaster, Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
N. Y. 
Winslow Homer. 
Sunset in the Forest, Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
George Inness. 
View on the Seine, 
Homer Martin. 
Portrait of Henry G. Marquand, Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, N. Y. 
John 5. Sargent. 
The Bathers, 

William M. Hunt. 
Winnifred Dysart, Art 
Mass. 

George Fuller. 


Fine Arts, Boston, 


Museum, Worcester, 


The Trousseau, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, N. Y. 
Charles Hawthorne. 
All's Well, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 


Mass. 
Winslow Homer. 


Peace and Plenty, Metropolitan Museum, New 


york, MN. ¥. 


George Inness. 





A Cosy Corner, Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
mS 
Francis D. Millet. 
Beatrice Goelet. 
John S. Sargent. 
Martha Washington, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gilbert Stuart. 
Ave Maria, Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. ( 
Horatio Walker. 
Portrait of Carlisle, Glasgow Museum. 
J. McNeil Whistler. 
The Little Rose of Lyme Regis, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Mass 
J. McNeil Whistler. 
Portrait of Miss Alexander. 
J. MeNeil Whistler. 
Walt Whitman, Metropolitan 
York, N. Y. 
John W. Alexander. 
Portrait of Samuel Adams, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 
Copley. 
Woman in White Shawl, Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
William M. Chase. 
The Land and the Sea, Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Paul Dougherty. 
Lookout, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 
Winslow Homer. 
High Cliff, Coast of Maine, United States National 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 
Winslow Homer. 
Gulf Stream, Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
Mm. a 
Winslow Homer. 
Early Evening. 
Winslow Homer. 
Breaking Home Ties. 
Thomas Hovenden. 
Harp of Winds, Metropolitan Museum, N« 
York, N. Y. 
Homer Martin. 
The Housemaid, Academy of Fine Arts, Philade!- 
phia, Pa. 
William Paxton. 
Puletzer Portrait. 
John S. Sargent. 
Girl Crocheting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 
Edmund C. Tarbell. 
Portrait of Sarasite. 
J. McNeil Whistler. 
Nocturne, Valpriso, United States 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. 
J. McNeil Whistler. 


Museum of Fine Arts, 


New 


Museum, 


The 


National 
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Wake of the Ocean Steamer, Athenaeum, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
Charles Herbert Woodbury. 


HaNnpIcraFt ! 


Under this heading a majority of the voters 
frequently mentioned a craftsman’s name and 
dded, “‘any of his work.” The list endeavors to 
idicate this. 
\ny Glass Work by John LaFarge. 
\ny Jewelry or Glass by Louis C. Tiffany. 
Any Wrought Iron by Samuel Yellin. 
\ny Pottery by Rookwood Pottery. 
Any Woodcarving by Kirchmeyer. 
\ny Pottery by the Grueby Pottery. 
\ny Jewelry by J. H. Winn. 
Any Pottery by Charles Volkmar. 
\ny Tapestries by Albert Herter. 
\ny Silver Work by Paul Revere. 
\ntique Pottery, National Museum, Washington, 
D.C. 
The Pueblos. 
Blankets by the Navajo Indians. 
Basketry by the American Indians. 
Wrought Iron Work in Charleston 
Orleans. 
Unknown Blacksmiths. 
Some of the Furniture by Gustav Stickley. 
Some of the Metal Work by Douglas Donaldson. 
Choir Stalls, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, N. Y. 
John Barber. 
lsronze Doors, Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas Crawford. 
Ceilings of Carved Oak, Public Library, New 
York, N. Y. 
Carrere & Hastings. 
ver Work, Detroit Cathedral. 
George J. Hunt. 


and New 


Among the many letters received 
iv the committee were two of unusual 
interest, not only because of the emi- 
nence of those who wrote them, but 
because of the points of view they 
present. 


MR. BLASHFIELD’S LETTER 


| sHoutp hardly like to make a choice among 

Buildings, Pictures, and Mural Panels. There are 

so many good things, that I should be quite sure 
» leave out some of those I liked very greatly. 

I think if the architects, painters, and sculptors 


would name to you some of their own things on 
which they had worked hardest, perhaps it might 
help. There are now in America very many archi 
tects, sculptors, and painters from whose work 
you might select almost at hazard and without 
danger of going wrong. 


Peel, pare 
denis Wrdfeud Wesbfe 


MR. CABLE’S LETTER 


Your plan for calling attention to American 
examples in the fine arts seems to me excellent 
and practicable. 

I wish I were more widely acquainted with 
such examples. I should then feel better qualific d 
to make entries in the blank you send and which I 
here return unfilled, nothing to offer 
that will not be quite covered by the notes of 
any professional artist or critic. 

May I suggest the following item as to the mod: 
of presenting the lists when they are completed 
I should like to see them accompanied by notes 
indicating critically why and how each examp| 
is good, and by extracts from appreciations of 
them or their producers already in print from the 
pens of critical writers of high repute. 


Mr. Blashfield’s suggestion that art 
ists be invited to “name some of their 


having 


own things upon which they had worked 
yield, if 
interesting results of great value, edu- 
the face of 
notions about “genius” 
tion” and “luck” and 
realm of fine art, how arresting it is 
to hear such an artist as Mr. Blashfield 
use the phrase, 
worked hardest.” 


hardest,” would adopted, 


cationally. In current 
and “inspira- 


“vogue” in the 


‘ 


‘upon which they have 
Such reports as this 
inquiry would secure might reénforce 
Disraeli’s that 


statement “ Patience 


1 In this list the first title received eleven votes and several of the latter titles but two. 
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is a necessary ingredient of genius,” 
and Carlyle’s, that “An endless signifi- 


The 


Arts MaGazine hopes to be of service 


eance lies in’ work.” SCHOOL 
later along this line. 
Mr. Cable’s 


worth adopting; if not now, in pub- 


suggestion is another 


lishing the lists, certainly later, in making 
known more intimately the works of art 
comprising the lists. 


AN INCOMPARABLE OPPORTUNITY 


ID you read “Why I'd like to be a 
drawing teacher,” by William Me- 
Andrew, Principal of the Washington 
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Cover design by Helen M. Wehrle, East Boston High School. 


Irving High School, New York City, 
“a school always getting official sus- 


picion for seeming to have too good a 


time?” 


If you did not, get a copy 
(of the Prang Company) and_ read 


it. If you did, read it again, and think 
about its point in relation to your own 
“Art for Art’s sake,” according 
to this “plain man,” 


work. 
is a “perverted 
and debilitating idea.” It belongs in 
the 


teacher 


general category of “ Drawing- 
talk that 
He would have us use art for 


sake. He 


teachers have “an incomparable oppor- 


seems mostly non- 
sense.” 

children’s thinks drawing 
tunity for doing a big, a valuable, and 
namely, to increase 
As usual, Mr. 


American children 


a delightful thing,” 
the joy of school life. 
McAndrew is right. 
are to be congratulated upon the fact 
that drawing teachers who agree with 
him are increasing. Our best teachers 
have read Jerome Eddy’s book, ** De- 
light the Soul of Art,” and have per- 
ceived that the true joy, the real delight 
comes only through doing things that 
seem worth while, things that will give 
the 


good ex- 


pleasure to others as well as to 
himself. <A 


this has recently come to 


artist-craftsman 
ample of 
light. 


A HAPPY INSIGHT 


Some fifteen years ago the supervisors 
of drawing in several Massachusetts 
towns saw in the cover of the annual 
report of the school committee an op- 
portunity for applied design, and occa- 
sionally ever since then school-report 
covers have been designed by school 
children. At first the results were pain- 
fully crude, but the covers have been 
improving steadily, until new, when 
such a cover as that of the latest report 
of the city of Boston gladdens the eye. 
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This was designed by Helen M. Wehrle, 
a pupil in the East Boston High School, 
Miss Edith 
But to somebody in the town of 


under the instruction of 
Rose. 
Reading, Mass., must be given the credit 
of perceiving the larger possibilities in 
Miss Annie B. 


Parker, supervisor of drawing for the 


this cover problem. 


town, held a competition among the 
pupils of the Highland School for a 
calendar design, using as motive the 
Boston ivy, which grew luxuriantly 


Helen 


Nowell, age fourteen, won first place. 


on the walls of the building. 


Her design was reproduced by line 
plate; the calendars were then printed 
by a local press and delivered to the 
school, where all the pupils in the build- 
ing, grades V to VIII, 


them with water-colors.! 


hand-colored 

The results 
were so delightful to everybody con- 
cerned that the superintendent of school 
proposed to use the same design and 
method with the annual report of the 
school committee. A hint of the result 
is shown herewith. 

The printer did not compose his part 
as well as Helen composed hers, but 
The 
original used for the plate presented 
group 
touches of the complementary. 


the result opens alluring vistas. 


with 
Other 
covers were in monochromatic or analo- 


an analogous of colors 


gous harmonies, according to the ability 
of the children them. 
One can easily imagine the enthusiasm 
of the little workers and the surprise 


who ce rlored 


and pleasure of the citizens of the town 
in receiving such school reports. It is 
safe to assume that the reports were 
more generally read this year than ever 
before, and that a larger number es- 


But the finest 
results came to the children, and the 


caped the wastebasket. 


, 








be te 


A cover which won the attention of t! 
entire population of a country town 


best result of all was the unadulterated 
satisfaction of delightful service. 


A SAD LOSS 


TEACHER of drawing who held 

ever before her this ideal of joyful 
usefulness was Miss Grace E. Everett 
of Grass Valley, Cal., who has passed 
on into the Blessed Country 
glad service for the Master is rewarded 
with the sight of His approving face. 
Miss Everett, first a grade teacher and 


where 


then a supervisor of drawing, resigned 
her position a year ago that she might 


1 More than four hundred calendars were purchased by the children and used as Christmas gifts for their friends 
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study and practice handicraft in the 
Barbara School. She 


had just completed her course with 


Santa Normal 
honor and was about to return to her 
home in Grass Valley, when the call 
came to the larger life. Her love for 
children led her, while pursuing the 
course at the school, to give her spare 
time to teaching applied art to the little 
the 
When the body reached Grass Valley 


people at Neighborhood House. 
the school teachers, the school children 
Miss 
Everett had assembled at the railroad 
Her body went to its 


and many others who loved 


station. rest 
heaped with flowers and encircled with 
a living wreath of loving hearts. 


A SOUR COMFORT 


AITHFUL teachers are discouraged 

at times by their failure to make 
headway against the unresponsiveness, 
the stupidity, and the frivolity of the 
student Let us all take heart. 
The fault is not wholly our own. Here 
is proof of it. After a talk on “ Floren- 
tine Workshops” the 
cultivated high school audiences in New 


mind. 


to one of most 
England, by one of the best teachers of 
drawing and handicraft in the United 
States, a man of unusual ability in the 
use of English, orderly in his thinking, 
and forceful in expressing himself, the 
following verbatim extract was made 
from the note-books of the students: 


“LECTURE ON VENICE” 


“The Tower of Jocko build by the painters. 
The most beautiful things are done by painters 
The guild to which apothecaries belong to also do 
painters as the apothecary is needed. 

“You first go in and find yourself in a large 
The master enters all get to work. Peru- 
gino is master of art. He has just finished his 
breakfast. To-day the master is to decorate a 
chapel. He works all day in three colors, light, 
medium and dark. Much of their art was fresco- 
ing on places of nobility. The people in Fresco 
worship in the streets. 

“The master enters carrying a characterture. 
Possibly some one will pose for an especially hard 
figure, but as a rule the artist works out of his 
head, for he has done so much work that way. 
The daughter may be asked to pose with a saint 
with which she is highly elated; if so the master 
addresses her with honor. In the workshop 
there are a diversity of operations; some are at 


room. 


work on signs while the master passes around and 
gives some orders, some are painting a wedding 
casket, some are gilting, others are charcoaling(! 
Callers often wish to see the master paint, but 
he wont consent.” 


“Why should the spirit of mortal be 


proud?” And why should any ordi- 


nary teacher ever be discouraged after 
this? 


The Six-day Worker, working still in us, 
Has called us freely to work en with him in high 
companionship. 

So happiest! I count that heaven itself 

Is only work to a surer issue. 

Let us work indeed: but not as if 

The only man on earth, responsible 

For all thistles blown and tigers couchant, 

Struggling in amaze against disease and winter, 

Snarling on forever that this world ’s no paradise. 

Let us be content in work: to do the thing we can, 

And not presume to fret because it’s little. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Draw ! 
AN ENTERTAINING EXHORTATION BY ONE 


WHO HAS HAD A MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE 


By Paul Eugene Beck 


Supervisor of Art Education in the Borough Schools of Lititz, Ephrata, and Mt. 


a boy at school, I had one teacher 


S . Vv P Ss 
i \ who drew. 


and drew 


He drew incessantly 
Thinking back to it 
now I realize that he drew practically 
everything known to our little world. 
He illustrated his arithmetic and physi- 
ology, drew continually in his geography 


well. 


classes, and made history a downright 
delight by depicting not only the posi- 
of the 
but also the 


tions infantry, cavalry, ete., 
various kinds of uniforms, 
accouterments, and I 
we cheered when 


the splendid galleons of the Armada 


and ordnance; 


well remember how 


went to pieces on our blackboard just 
as they did in 1588 off the English 
coast. A man of keen imagination and 
wide reading, he was an exceptional 
story-teller and gripped our attention 
not only by his dramatic manner but 
with his sketches which, little by little, 
would frequently cover the entire black- 
board during one such winter evening’s 
recital. 

But our greatest interest centered 
in his hobby — Natural History. Here 
he seemed preéminent, and we observed 
the remarkable structure of the wood- 
pecker’s tongue, or noted the points 
of difference between the wildcat and 
the lynx from the lucid and accurate 
drawings which appeared before us. 

We did not know that we 
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were 


Joy, Pa 


learning to draw. We would not have 
called it anyway. It 


simply that we gradually 


drawing was 
came to ex- 
press ourselves, crudely of course, as 
he did. 
Seldom, 


grade teachers who draw. 


may one find 
And _ the 


supervisor who is successful in getting 


in these days, 


them to do so may well congratulate 
himself. 
Modesty, 


fancied), 


born of inability (real 

enchains their impulses and 
they steadfastly 
their sometimes, after 
the tactfully 


pointed out to them how freely they 


refuse to draw before 
But 


supervisor 


classes. 
adroit has 
and 
this although most of them are wretch- 


write before a roomful of pupils, 


edly inferior as penmen, they gradually 


overcome their diffidence and _ begin 


to draw. And when they do, they are 
the results. 
the tracks, 
so to speak, the wheels have gripped the 
rails afresh, and they 
hitherto 


teacher’s power. 


invariably surprised at 


They have put sand on 
and 
the 


enter new 


unsuspected realms of 
Therefore, draw! Do not fuss and 
fidget about drawing well; 
QO pitiful 
observe for a 
pedagogy. 
reads aloud to her pupils, 


just draw. 
inconsistency ! 
this 
Her name is Legion. 


Let us 
teacher's 
She 


moment 


spells for 











DRAW! 


them, recites before her elocution class, 
and demonstrates arithmetic and geom- 
etry by working out problems in plain 
view of all. Furthermore, she spreads 
endless rules and examples of gramma- 


tical the black- 


hoard. 


construction all over 
But when the drawing period arrives, 
tells the 
And, sad to add, frequently takes up a 


how! 


she simply children 
current magazine or turns to correcting 
papers until the struggling young artists 


shall 


to try to learn to swim in treacherously 


have finished. Would you care 
deep water while your instructor shouted 
orders to you from the bank? 

Masters of pedagogy may say what- 
soever they will; I, for one, believe there 
is no better theory of teaching than the 
homely old one of imitation. 

Now a few words to help you draw: 

So much has been said and written 
that 


grade teacher stands benumbed before 


about how to draw the average 


the bewildering display of pedantry set 
forth. But try this: You 


draw a common object — say a coffee 
Your 


wish to 


stereopticon. 


pot. head is a 


An Old Barn. 


BECK 


With eyes closed, summon up the image 
of the utensil. That image is the photo- 
graphic slide in your magic-lantern, 
When you can clearly see it mentally, 
open your eyes, turn on the light of 
your brain power, and think the image 


onto the paper. Do not attempt to draw 


unless you can clearly and distinctly 
project that thought onto the surface. 
When you find you can do so, you 


have already drawn your picture. There 


remains only the simple process of 


tracing its contour with a pencil. 
Let us lead our pupils away from 


mere hand drawing. Even restrain 


them from eye-drawing — which, after 
all, is but copying — and point them 


to the only genuine art — brain-draw- 


ing. The eye and hand are indispen- 
sable, but only as servants of the 
mind. 


This brain-method applies equally 
in drawing from the object or in draw- 
ing from memory. 

First make 


that you can mentally see every detail 


sure - absolutely sO - 


of your subject; then go ahead. 
And so, I repeat, let us draw! 





Pen drawing by Charles H. Rickert. 
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The Real Thing in Design 


THE WALDCRAFT 


WAY 


OF GETTING AT IT 


By Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Baker 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


BY design we mean the ability of the 
child to plan and execute for defi- 
nite purposes in shapes, forms, and 
colors materials which are necessary 
for his happiness and well-being as a 
citizen. 

Educators and experts in art educa- 
tion are agreed that design, as defined 
above, is the ultimate, practical goal 
toward which art education as a factor 
in public education is expected to lead. 
This theory that art education must find 
its culmination through an ability of 
our people to plan, comprehend, and 
appreciate design in no sense retards 
from the practicability of what is gen- 
erally spoken of as the cultural value 
of an art education. It may, on the 
other hand, properly be said to be a 
that 
has done its work for culture. 

In presenting the Waldcraft way of 
teaching design we would have it clearly 
that efforts through 
experimentation, invention of materials, 


and their adjustment to practical work 


tangible evidence art education 


understood our 


in the schools have not been directed 
toward changing in any way the well- 
defined and thoroughly accepted con- 
cepts of design as a factor in education. 
They have been directed toward so 
clarifying the 
which form the basis for design, and 


fundamental elements 


so clearly working out ways and means 
573 


by which these elements can be made 
clear and definite to very young chil- 
dren, that we have, through processes 
of eliminating unnecessary and compli- 
cated methods of teaching, so simplified 
the work as to materially shorten the 
of the child’s 
Not only is valuable time saved, but 


period development. 
the child is given a definite way in 
which to work out the shapes, forms, 
and colors applied to definite materials 
for a definite use in his life. 

When we stop to think that every- 
thing which we use in the way of per- 
manent material in our daily lives 
which contributes to our comfort, our 
happiness, our well-being, and our ad- 
vancement as citizens in civilization 
may be said to be a product of design, 
we might be forgiven for falling into 
the popular fallacy that design partakes 
of as many complications as it does of 
variations, that it is a difficult, complex, 
abstruse, more. or less mythical, intan- 
gible, imaginative subject, not reduci- 
ble to methods. 


Unfortunately the foregoing view of 


ordinary — scientific 
design has, and to a very large extent 
does at the present time, form the sub- 
conscious if not the stated opinion of 
ninety per cent of our art teachers in 
the public schools; and it is equally 
true that to this condition of mental 
attitude toward the subject can and 
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should be attributed the infinitesimal 
progress which the average child makes 
in this important subject. 

For example, if one thousand children 
from the first to the sixth grades are 
given a problem in design, we find that 
seventy-five per cent of them get noth- 
ing that could be called design, fifteen 
per cent hand in copies remembered 
from the book, and ten per cent attempt 
the impossible. When the same experi- 
ment is tried with two hundred and 
fifty high school pupils, where special 
teaching has been intense for a number 
of years, we find better results. But 
here the trouble is that their work in 
design has no pedagogical relations to 
their work in mathematics, literature, 
language, or any other high school sub- 
ject. 

It cannot be denied that even these 
elementary concepts of design are 
extremely valuable and would soon have 
a very marked effect upon the nation, 
provided they were universal, 7. e., if all 
the children went through the high 
school. But when we consider that 
in the state of New York, which is a 
typical state, over ninety per cent of all 
the children entering public school never 
reach the high school, and only five 
per cent of high school pupils complete 
the course, we can readily see that this 
elementary design taught in the high 
school, so far from being universal, is 
in reality affecting so small a percentage 
of the coming men and women as to 
raise very grave doubts in the minds 
of the taxpayers as to whether or not 
the results obtained are in any sense 
adequate returns for the time and 
money expended. 


The conclusion is clear, that if we 


are to meet the demand for a more 
universal benefit from art education, 
we must make the teaching of design 
more effective in the grade schools. 
Teachers will welcome a contribution in 
the way of tools and materials, con- 
ceived for the purpose of bringing about 
a better adjustment of efforts in the 
teaching of design to young children. 

All shapes used in design are derived 
either from the product of man’s 
work or from nature. These shapes, 
as well as the colors used, resolve them- 
selves into certain recognized types and 
standards. The types of shape are the 
square, oblong, triangle, circle, ellipse, 
and oval. The standards of color are 
red, yellow, blue, orange, green, and 
violet. The Waldcraft way of teaching 
design furnishes the child with these 
type shapes and standard colors ready 
for use. 

A square or a circle is not a design. 
The ability to draw a square or a circle 
is not design. It is the adjustment of 
these shapes in space that makes a 
design. Likewise, blue or red is not 
design. The ability to mix a blue or 
red color has nothing to do with design. 
It is the adjustment of colors in space 
that makes design. If design is the 
object in view, there is no reason why a 
child should make his own squares and 
circles and color, any more than the 
builder, who has in mind the construc- 
tion of a house, need manufacture his 
nails, his lumber, and his paint. The 
time was when this was necessary. 
It is past with the builder, and it should 
be past with the child who is learning 
to design. 

The time which can be devoted to the 
teaching of a lesson in the elementary 
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Examples of designs by primary children produced by means of 
geometric stamps and given colors illustrating the Waldcraft wa) 
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grades is necessarily so short that if the 
teacher is obliged to prepare and dis- 
for the children, it 


tribute materials 


happens not infrequently that when 
this is accomplished the major part of 
This 


absolute waste of time, with the result- 


the period has been consumed. 


ant confusion of thought, leads to a 
sacrifice of results and raises the ques- 
tion of why we should have in our 
schools a system so adverse to all the 
Why not follow 


the philosophy of the builder, and give 


processes of industry. 


the little workman tools and materials 
properly prepared with which to do his 
work? 

In the Waldcraft way the colors are 
supplied in bottles which are closed 
with metal caps that are easily put on 
and removed. Thecolors are distributed 
to the children in color caps. These 
are duplicate covers for the bottles 
with felt linings. The cap is placed 
on the bottle of color, the bottle inverted 
to give a charge to the felt lining, and 
the cap put on the child’s desk to be 


used as a color pad. The charge is 


sufficient to last through an exercise. 
The shapes are made from. sticks 


prepared for the purpose. To produee 
a circular shape, the end of a cylindrical 
stick is pressed upon the felt lining of 
the cap, which has been charged with 
the liquid color, and then pressed upon 
the paper upon which the design is to 
be made. By the use of other sticks 
in the same way other shapes can be 
produced. ‘Thus it is possible for the 
child to produce in practically one move- 
ment any type shape in any standard 
color. 

In working out this plan, attention 


has been given to the economy of ma- 





terials, so as to permit of their being 
placed in the hands of large numbers 
of children at a very small expense. 
The sticks and color caps are a simple, 
inexpensive, and permanent equipment. 


The felt 


renewing. 


need occasional 
will 


or deteriorate in the bottles. 


linings will 


The colors not freeze 
They are 
ready for use, so that the color caps may 
be charged directly from the bottles. 
No color is ever taken from the bottles 
except that which is absorbed by the 
felt lining of the color cap when it is 
charged. Thus all of the color finds a 
real use. There is no extra color left 
to stand in dishes or spoil and be thrown 
away. The color caps being charged 
by the teacher, or by monitors, the 
children have no color to spill or 
waste. 

Even more important is the economy 
of time that these materials make possi- 
ble. Before the the 


prepares the problem rather than the 


exercise teacher 


color. The teacher’s time is too valu- 
able to be spent in the preparation of 
material. The time required to dis- 
tribute the materials at 
of the 


again at 


the beginning 
collect 


reduced to 


and to them 
the 


Most of the lesson period 


exercise, 
the close, ts 
minimum. 
is free for the development of the exer- 
cise, and the teacher follows the modern 
method of efficiency engineering and 
applies her professionally trained time 
to professional work. 

With the mechanical difficulties over- 
come, the child is directed to the ad- 
justment of his shapes and colors in 
space. When he prints a square on 
his paper it is a real square and good in 
The 


duplicate both in shape and color. 


real 
The 
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Examples of stamping, block-printing, stenciling, etc., by grammar school pupils taught by the Waldcraft way. 
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problem is where to put the duplicate. 
That is the essence of design, and both 
teacher and pupil are ready to take 
hold of it. 


and drill. 


There is time for discussion 
The 


child begins to sense and appreciate 


Results must follow. 
standards and to love accuracy, neat- 
ness, and orderliness. His interest is 
sustained and his powers strengthened 
through satisfactory accomplishment. 
He plans, invents, and executes, ac- 
quires independence of thought and 
expression, and designs in accordance 
with his imagination and experience. 

After the child had 
experience with type shapes, he may 


With the knowl- 


edge and experience gained through use 


has sufficient 


add block printing. 


of the sticks, he is enabled to modify 
the standard shapes. Here again the 
Waldcraft way has simplified the me- 
chanical processes so as to bring the print 
block within his reach. This has been 
done by veneering the wood block with 
a composition which is so free from 
grit that it can be very easily cut with 
a sharp knife into any form desired, 
which is sufficiently consistent to per- 
mit of designs involving fine lines, and 
which will maintain a rigid printing 
surface. 

The cutting of a design in wood over- 
taxes the child’s 
his energy away from the vital problem 


power and absorbs 


of design. This is true because of the 
hardness and grain of the wood. In 
cutting across the grain his muscular 
power is not sufficient to force his 
knife through the wood and the same 
time follow a line. When he changes 
direction so as to cut with the grain, 
his knife slips for want of control. 


Because of this difficulty it is 


-asV 
. 





to understand why block printing has 
been abandoned in most schools below 
the high school, where we find a small 
class working on problems in_ block 
printing simple enough for grade chil- 
dren. The reasons are two: the ele- 
mentary art status of the high school 
class, and the difficulty of cutting the 
block of wood. 

The child can begin the cutting of the 
Waldcraft print block as soon as he 
has mastered stick printing, and may 
continue block printing through the 
grades and into the high school, with 
problems of increasing difficulty, con- 
sistent with his ability to think and 
plan. 

In beginning the print block work a 
square or rectangular surface may be 
cut into a pleasing group of standard 
shapes 


and shapes involving simple 


curves. The printing should continue 
by following the regular art course. 
These blocks become tools for the repe- 
tition on motifs. With a larger color 
cap the printing proceeds as with the 
sticks. The sticks will find continued 
use in printing connecting spots and 
for the introduction of additional color 
so often needed for enrichment. 

When the attainment reached with 
the print blocks and the sticks is suffi- 
cient to call for larger and more varied 
designs, it is time for the craft to broaden 
and include stenciling. This method 
of ornamentation is exceedingly valu- 
able because of the many uses to which 
it is applied. Here also the Waldcraft 
way has made the mechanical processes 
simpler, more rapid, and more direct, 
both in preparing the stencil and in 
applying the color, so that much time 
and thought may be given to the crea- 
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tion of the pattern and to color har- 
monies. 

The Waldcraft stencil paper used for 
this purpose needs no oil or other treat- 
ment, and is easily cut. Its texture is 
suitable for drafting. The design is 
drawn upon this paper and the stencil 
is cut. The stenciling is done with the 
liquid dye, and an atomizer is used to 
apply it. 
ciled 


These colors may be sten- 
upon paper very successfully. 
This, together with the rapidity of the 
process, makes possible a drill in the 


The 


stenciling of a number of sheets of paper 


development of color values. 


may be the basis for much color study. 
Before 


sheets of paper may be colored to corre- 


stenciling a_ textile, several 
spond with it and then stenciled to 
develop the color scheme to be applied 
to the textile. Thus both skill and ap- 
before the 


result is a 


preciation are acquired 


textile is touched. The 
well-stenciled textile. 

The art of stenciling is properly under 
control when it permits not only of the 
production of a dark design on a light 
background but also of a light design 
dark background. <A_ small, 


dark design on a large, light background 


on a 
is stringy and thin. The light seems 
to eat into the edges of the design and 
On the other 
hand, a small, light design on a large, 


minimize its importance. 


dark background is magnified in impor- 
tance. While for proper control in either 
case one must adjust the space relations 
of the design to those of the back- 
ground, yet it is equally important that 
one be able to adjust the color relations 
of the design and background areas. 
This can be done if processes are in 
hand whereby one may apply color at 
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will to either the design areas or the 
background areas. 

The process of applying color to the 
background areas of a stencil pattern 
has heretofore been so difficult that it 
has not been practical as a school prob- 
With the Waldcraft 
a simple process is now available for 
The 
stencil is laid upon the surface to be 
the 
carefully covered with a thin layer of 


lem. materials 


this so-called “batik’’ stenciling. 


decorated, and open pattern is 
library paste, or paste made from flour 
Salt added 
water and cooked is the best prepara- 
The 


The color desired for the 


and water. to flour and 


tion we have found. stencil is 
then lifted. 
background is sprayed in a flat tone over 
the entire surface. The paste acts as 
a resist, preventing the penetration of 
The entire surface is immedi- 
the 
The stencil is care- 
fully and thoroughly cleaned in the 


the color. 


ately wet with cold water and 


resist washed off. 


same way and then pressed and dried. 

This “batik” process is a good prob- 
lem for the beginning exercises in sten- 
ciling, suitable for book-cover and end- 
paper designs, or mats, where the pat- 
tern does not partake of the nature 
of a repeat, as it is better to remove the 
resist while wet. 

When two or more colors are to be 
used in a pattern, a stencil is made for 
each color. The original design sheet 


is cut for one color. Other color areas 


are transferred to new sheets. All of 
these sheets, as well as the tracing paper 
used, are made the same size. Before 


al 


y tracing is done, the sheets and trac- 
ing paper are laid together and coincid- 
holes made in each 


ing upper corner. 


These holes are kept coincident during 
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the process of transferring. By means 
of these holes the respective stencils 
can be easily applied, so that the colors 
in the finished article are as accurately 
adjusted as those in the original color 
plan. 

An interesting and advanced problem 
is to stencil the open pattern in one 
color and then apply the “batik” 
process to give another color to the 
background. 

Frequently the use of a print block 


or a stick will give an added note of 


sparkle or better space relations. One 


skilled with these tools might plan his 
stencil with. a view to their use. The 
pupil, after years of work, finds that, 
like the carpenter, he has mastered 


the use of a kit of tools, each in working 


rHE 


NOW WHAT IT WANT 
DEFINITELY BEFORE 


WHICH TO STRIVE. 


DEMOCRACY OF AR’ 


DAILY AND COMMON 
ONE DAY PUT HOPE 


THE PLACE OF FE 


r, 


order and worthy of continued use in 
the expression of his creative thought. 

The practicability of the Waldcraft 
way is no longer an experiment. It 
loans itself to the teaching of design in 
every stage of the development of the 
subject. Examples of the results ob- 
tained in all stages may now be seen in 
hundreds of schools where the Wald- 
craft way is in use. In view of the fact, 
however, that it is in the elementary 
schools where this work should be 
started, the examples in the _ plates 
showing what has been accomplished 
with the regular course of study will 
be of more general interest than would 
be the more elaborate productions now 
coming in from the upper grades and 
high schools. 


AUSE 


ro po Is TO PUT 


YO A CAUSE FOR 


THAT CAUSE IS THE 
rHE ENNOBLING Ol 
WORK, WHICH WILL 


AND PLEASURE IN 
AND PAIN AS THE 


FORCES WHICH MOVE MEN TO LABOR 


AND KEEP THE WORLD A-GOING 


William Morr 
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Toys and Toymaking 


By George F. Johnson 
Editor of ** Educational Handwork,” Liverpool, England 


Would’ st thou lead the child in this matter; observe 


him. He will show thee what to do. 


O doubt now exists in the minds of 
4% serious students of education of the 
value of play and toys in the unfolding 
of character. 

The “child” has quite recently been 
“discovered,” and much is now being 
done to wipe out the stigma that has 
lain upon us so long, that the child is 
regarded and taught as a miniature 
adult. 
to that aspect of child nature which 


More regard is now being paid 


leads us to think in terms of his natural 


propensities. He is being viewed as a 


well as “a 
candidate for a highly developed human- 
ity,” te quote Dr. Stanley Hall; and 
it is well that he should. It would be 


folly to regard the child as a product of 


“product of nature” as 


nature only, just as it has been wrong 
to regard a child as a candidate for a 
highly developed humanity. The proper 
balance must be preserved in this dual 
aspect. 

Seeing now that we take some appre- 
ciable cognizance of the child’s nature 
and judiciously select certain elements 
in that nature for our attention, it will 
be well to look to the question of toys. 
These vary according to his age and 
development. We have to take the 
child as we find him, and endeavor to 
lead him higher. It is wrong to stand 
on an eminence and call him from it, 
“This is the way, come up!” We must 
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come down into the child’s world and 
walk with him; know lead 
him gently by the hand. 

He loves to play with his toys at all 
times - 


his puffer train, his tram-car 
or motor-car, be it only a chair upside 
down. Later, he wants to make some- 
thing, and he selects the best material 
he can get for his purpose. He improves 
on the chair for a puffer train with a 
box and string attached; then he wants 
wheels, etc., etc. This desire is natural 
and in keeping with his gradual mental 
development and widening range of 
experience. 

To give a small child expensive me- 
chanical toys is a mistaken kindness. 
Give him simple material to construct, 
so far as he is able, the toys for himself. 
Give a girl a twopenny doll and some 
old rags and she will educate herself 
in a manner much more natural and 
effective than if given a _ well-dressed 
The 
child in such a case is absolutely robbed 
the 
valuable 


doll with an extensive wardrobe. 
of invaluable opportunities for 
exercise of imagination — a 
in child nature — inventiveness, 
resource, initiative, and the rest. Chil- 
dren can be mentally starved and stupi- 
fied in a millionare’s nursery as well as 


asset 


in the humblest home. 
Toys appeal to the sympathies and 
emotions, and in this way a hold is 
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obtained on the child-mind that will 
eventually lead on to thought and ac- 
tion. Here discrimination and “will” 
succeed in the dawn of character. With 
these potentialities involved in the mak- 
ing and use of toys, can one doubt the 
great educational value to be derived 
therefrom? We have to teach our chil- 
dren to feel as well as to know; indeed, 
feeling precedes knowing all along the 
line, and this principle should be prac- 
ticed in our education of the children. 
A scheme of toy-making may with 
advantage be worked throughout the 
whole of a school course. Simple 
materials such as paper, cardboard, 
match boxes, match stales, thin wood, 
leading to light woodwork and heavy 
woodwork and metal work. Such 
schemes have been tried with great 
success, for it is possible to bridle the 
instincts of play and activity and em- 
ploy these natural qualities in the child’s 
own behalf. Circumstances will arise 
in the child’s own experience which will 
give ample opportunity for this; it 
may be only making a ball, a bat, or 
tipeat, ete., but it will come, and proper 
advantage should be taken of this. 
The accompanying illustrations are 
only given as specimens of the work 
that may be done by the use of such 
simple materials as match stales (with- 
out the brimstone), paper, cardboard, 
or, better than either of these latter, 
pine or other veneer. Direct instruc- 
tions may or may not be given tothe 
children at the discretion of the teacher. 
It would be preferable for them to work 
out the models as far as possible for 
themselves. The only tools required 
for such a course of work are a pair of 


scissors and a knife with a short blade. 
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The advantages of the veneer over 
paper or cardboard are two: namely, 
a much more rigid and real-looking 
model is obtained; and with the veneer 
the model can be built up in much the 
same way that the real object is made. 
The “developments” which are so 
necessary in paper and cardboard and 
which the children have great difficulty 
in visualising and appreciating as repre- 
senting a three-dimensioned figure when 
folded up, are entirely obviated. This 
will easily be seen in such a model as 
the table. 

Before the models are made by the 
children in school there should be some 
very sound educational motive to jus- 
tify the making. It is the remotest 
intention of the writer that any such 
models as illustrated in the photographs 
should be slavishly adhered to. It is 
rather his intention that they should 
form a guide to a rapid and effective 
form of constructive work — work that 
children love because it appeals to two 
dominent characteristics of their nature, 
namely, to play, and to make. The 
teacher has some deeper, hidden motive 
than this, namely, to harness these 
characteristics for an educational pur- 
pose wherein the child is made the most 
important factor in his own develop- 
ment. The work itself has undoubted 
value; but if a further motive can be 
obtained from it it has an increased 
value because it includes all the advan- 
tages of the work for its own sake plus 
something more. To illustrate this, 
suppose we wish to teach children to 
measure in inches; that is the teacher's 
motive. She gives them match stales 
and tells them to make a walking-stick 
or a spade; here the children work out 
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in inches their own ideas of these models 
in an interesting form. It is of course 
assumed that the children will not be 
required to do anything that cannot 
reasonably be expected of them, either 
of a practical or academic nature. Sup- 
pose again it is desired to discuss the 
construction of a garden hoe or a rake, 
the significance of the railway signal 
being “up” or “down,” the work of 
the builder, the shape of various trees; 
then a useful and effective means of 
doing this is to allow the children to 





work out for themselves the various 
points or “motives” which are under 
review. An Indian or gypsy tent 
should have a significance far deeper 
for the teacher than the mere making 
of it; the teacher’s primary motive is 
to educate the children up to this 
significance, while the primary motive 
of the child is to make something. 
Both motives in a well-conducted lesson 


are achieved in a natural, reasonable, 
and effective manner. Herein lies the 
dual value of such work. 
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"BBLES 


By Exvizaspera Garpner Boveverrav 


SUGGESTIVE 
What 
building do you think is represented just behind 
Upon what are the girls seated? Is it 


Why ? 


Where are these girls seated, indoors or out ? 


them ? 
well represented ? 
to be 


doing? Do they 


What makes you think so? 


What 


enjoying their sport ? 


are these girls seem 


What the eldest girl hold in her hand? What 


does 


does the expression of her face say to you ? 


To what are her 
What does the expression on her 


What is her younger sister doing ? 
eyes directed ? 


face say to you? 


QUESTIONS 
What is the sister domg whose back is toward us ? What 
look do you see in her face ? How has the artist 


shown her intense interest in what she is doing ? 


Do you think these are attractive looking girls ? What 


makes them so ? 


Do you think the girls’ clothing is well painted? Do 
Why? 
Do you think this 
Why? Why did 
the artist make use of such a reflection ? 
What is 


chief attraction to the eye ? 


you think the figures are well grouped ? 


What do you see in the window ? 


reflection is well represented ? 


the center of interest? How is it made of 
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Some Happy Children 


A STUDY OF THE WORK OF AN AMERICAN GIRL WHO 
BECAME THE WIFE OF A FAMOUS FRENCH PAINTER 


By Elsie May Smith 
Chicago, Illinois 


MONG American artists who have 
shown a decided interest in sub- 
relating to children and_ their 

interests must be reckoned Elizabeth 

Gardner Bouguereau. 


jects 


She has painted 
child-life 
with a grace and daintiness in keeping 
with her idealized conception of it. 
For children are all somewhat 
idealized and unlike the children of the 


many pictures relating to 


her 


streets, but still they are fascinating 
in their way, and as pictorial represen- 
tations have many points in their favor. 
In such a picture as “Soap Bubbles” 
we are attracted by the pictorial sug- 
gestiveness of the subject. 

Here is a picture that as such is 
pleasing. We do not hesitate to admire 
the natural pose and the intent expres- 
sion of these girls. They all seem to be 
enjoying their sport immensely, quite 
The 


eldest girl holds the bowl of suds in 


indifferent to possible spectators. 


her lap, while from her pipe she sus- 
pends a bubble, thus catching the atten- 
tion of her youngest sister, who holds 
out her hand with childish impulsive 
vlee as if to capture it. The second 
sister has her pipe in the bowl and 
seems 
She covered the 
water with bubbles. 


oblivious to everything else. 
of the 


Notice how nat- 


has surface 


ural her pose is. The eldest sister gazes 
5S7 


down with a smile at the youngest 
sister, no doubt because she holds out 
Notice 
the reflection in the window, showing 


her hand toward the bubble. 


the girl’s head, her hand, pipe, and 
even the bubble. How naturally this 
Notice the 
how carefully and ac- 
curately it is drawn. 


reflection is represented. 
girl’s clothing; 
The sisters are 
the eldest with 
her fine, regular features, the second 
with her intent, thoughtful look, and 
the third with her pretty curls, her 


all good-looking girls - 


upward-looking eyes, and happy face. 
The girls are evidently seated just out- 
side their home, the wall of which forms 
such a suitable background for them. 
There is also a tree and the suggestion 


of more landscape just beyond. Notice 
how carefully the chest, on which the 
girls are sitting, is represented. Notice 


also the treatment of the lights and 
shadows. The group of figures is well ar- 
ranged. It seems perfectly natural and 
yet is artistic and pleasing to the eye. 

In “The Three 


another attractive picture. 


Friends” we have 
It is easy 
the 
boy, the girl, and their pet, the goat. 
The boy offers the little girl a drink. 
Some would 
were naturally done; it 
graceful for 


to see that these are all friends 


this 
is certainly 


question whether 


such children as_ these. 






































THE THREE 


By Evizasera Garp 


SUGGESTIVI 
Where are the three friends ? What do you see behind 
them? And beyond? What time of year is it? 


How do you know ? 


What is the boy doing? Do you think he does it 
gracefully ? Is he fond of the little girl ? 


Does the little girl seem interested in what he is doing ? 
What does the expression in her face say to you? 
Is she graceful ? 


Does the goat seem fond of his friends? How does he 
show it? 





FRIENDS 


NER BouGvUEREAt 


QUESTIONS 

What do you think is in the bowl ? 

Do you think the boy is a kind master to the goat ? 
What makes you think so ? 

Is the grouping of the friends pleasing? Does it tell 
anything of their relations to each other? What ? 

Do you think the picture is well painted? Why ? 

What is the center of interest ? How is it made most 


attractive ? 


Do you think Madame Bouguereau loved children ? 
What makes you think so? 
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The little boy lets one hand rest on the 
girl’s shoulder while he holds the cup 
to her lips with the other. 
time he looks down into her face. 
little girl 


At the same 
The 
interested in 
her drink, for 
she is looking the other way. Her fine, 
large dark eyes are thus revealed to 
better advantage. 
attractive, 


seems more 


something else than 


The boy is just as 
with his mass of fine dark 


hair and handsome face. The goat 


crowds to him, apparently with 
that touch of affection that we expect 


and admire in pet animals. 


up 


his 
treatment of the little girl we surmise 
that this boy 
to the goat. 

spring at their feet from which, nodoubt, 
we are to infer that the boy has drawn 
Be- 


hind the group are trees and a landscape 


For 
would be a good master 
There is a suggestion of a 

‘ < . aot an) ‘ 
the water he offers to the little girl. 


stretching away into the distance. 


Brief Sketch of the Artist’s Life 


EvizaBeta JANE GARDNER BovuGuUEREAU 
born in Exeter, N. H., in 1837. She 
daughter of George and Jane Lowell Gardner. 
She graduated from the Auburndale Seminary,! in 
1856, then studied art in 
Hugues Merle, Lefebvre, and Bouguereau. She 
received honorable mention at the Paris Salon 
of 1879. Principally known as a figure painter, 
she specializes in those of an ideal nature. The 
pose of her figures is graceful. Her coloring is 


was 
was the 


Paris under Barye, 


subdued and harmonious in tone. 

She married the French artist, William Bou- 
guereau, her former teacher, in 1896. He died in 
1905. Bouguereau was an artist of considerable 
prominence. Mrs. Bouguereau’s work is scarcely 
inferior to that of her husband. She has exhibited 
constantly both in the United States and foreign 
countries. Among her more important works 
and Her Jewels,” exhibited at 
1872; “*Cinderella,”’ exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of the same year; “Corinne,” 
Paris in 1874; “* Moses in the Bulrushes,” 


ire “Cornelia 
Boston in 
shown in 
exhibited 


Now “ 


Auburndale, Newton, Mass. 
( f Paris * 


Lasell Seminary,” 


The seminary has as one of its chief art treasures, the “ 
presented to the school by the painter, Madame Bouguereau. 


in Paris in 1878, and “Maud Muller.” She 
sent her “Corinne” and “The Foriune Teller” 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, receiving 
a medal, and two years later, 
of 1878, in Paris, she exhibited her “Ruth and 
Naomi,” a picture of considerable note. 
sents Ruth and Naomi “standing together in 
the gray light of an Eastern morning while the 
other daughter-in-law of the bereaved woman is 
Moabitish city 


at the Exposition 


It repre- 


seen just entering a in the dis- 
tance. The surrounding landscape 
with much truth to 
wears a peculiarly Eastern aspect.” A compan- 
ion-picture to this one is called “The Mother of 
Moses Parting from her Child.” Other pictures 
are the “Sorceress,” exhibited in 1875; 
cilla,” ‘Water's Edge,” exhibited in 
“Daphnis and Chloe,” 1882; “Captive,” 
number of portraits, “Improvised Cup,” 1884, 
and “Corner of the Farm,” 1885. Mrs. Bou- 
guereau has a studio in Paris. The greater part of 
her professional life has been passed in that city. 


is managed 


boldness and nature. It 
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A Notable High School Building 


IT CENTERED THE COOPERATIVE SPIRIT OF ALL THE 
CITIZENS OF A LITTLE MOUNTAIN CITY IN PENNSYLVANIA 





HIS building in the classic spirit was provides up-to-date accommodations 
designed by Mr. E. E. Joralemon for seven hundred students. The 
of Buffalo, N.Y. The outer walls are of — building cost nearly $120,000 and it is 
Kittaning vitrified brick upon a foun- already enriched with interior decora- 
dation of native mountain stone. It tions costing nearly $3,000 more. The 

















The facade of the new high school, Hazelton, Penn. Notice the effective use of busts of famous Americans 
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THE FATES JUSTICE. LIBERTY, FRATERNIT) 
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FRIEZE OF THE PROPHETS (Central portion John S. Sargent. 
Fy ” B< ple Print, pyrignt DY Curti > Camer n, B ion, Publi her {ri for Sci 








THE ROUND TABLE Edwin A. Abbey 
Copyright by E. A. Abbey. From a Copley Print, copyright by Curtis §2 Cameror 
Boston, Publishers of Art for Schools. 


SCHOOL ROOM DECORATION DEPARTME we 


Beautiful, enlarged prints of these subjects in vari 
izes, suitable for Schoolroom Decoration may be pur 
chased from the School Arts Publishing Co. Write for 


approved list. See advertisement elsewhere 
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A cheerful corridor admirably decorated with casts from the Parthenon frieze 


board of school controllers has accepted 
the plans of a landscape gardener for 
the beautification of the grounds this 
spring. The corridors of the building 
are notable as being neither dark nor 
chalky in effect. 
into them through skylights and their 


enriched with 


The sunlight streams 


walls are sculpture. 
The supervisor of drawing for the city, 
Miss Marie Berger, says that since the 
pupils of the city do not have the 
opportunity of visiting art museums, 
the citizens were desirous that the high 
school building should contain some of 


The build- 


ing is therefore adorned with some of the 


the most noted works of art. 


best examples of ancient and modern 
The study hall contains Thor- 
waldsen’s frieze representing the tri- 


art. 


umphal entry of Alexander into Baby- 

lon. It was presented to the high school 

by two public-spirited citizens in honor 

of their children, members of the school 
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The hall of the 


third floor contains a reproduction of 


alumni association. 


the Parthenon frieze, considered to be 
the crowning glory of the building. 
This was presented by the elementary 














The approach to the drawing department in the Hazelton 
high school where decorative material is effectively grouped 


and high school teachers of the city. 
In the corridors are reproductions of fine 
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pictures, presented by other citizens 
in memory of children who have at- 
tended the school. The school board, 
under the leadership of Mr. D. A. 
Harmon, the superintendent of schools, 
has purchased other pictures for this 
building and additional reproductions 
of good things for every schoolroom in 
the city. 


Appreciation of Beauty 
4 LONGING, A FIELD FOR EDUCATION, A SOURCE 
OF INDIVIDUAL GROWTH AND DELIGHT 
By Constance Drexel 
Boston, Mass. 


URING the past few years there 

has been in this country a growing 
appreciation for art, especially for art 
as applied to painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Cities are giving thought 
to architectural beauty; the collections 
of Europe are being ransacked to fill 
new public museums and private gal- 
leries; enthusiastically attended lecture 
courses have been maintained in various 
cities by the museums and libraries; in- 
numerable books on art have appeared; 
magazines are catering to the new de- 
even the 
daily newspapers have run, during the 


mand, and in many cities 
past winter, a series of illustrations of 
In all the strata 


of society a love for the beautiful is 


famous works of art. 


manifesting itself as never before. 

Such a feeling has been slow in devel- 
oping in this country for the reason 
that the religion and inherited tradi- 
tions of the early settlers were antago- 
nistic to it. Moreover, Indians had to 
a government had to be 
and the mere struggle for 
existence in this young land was a hard 


be fought, 
established, 


Later, foreign and civil 
were waged, and after that all energies 
were forced into industrial and commer- 


one. wars 


cial development. But now, with these 
material things accomplished, the na- 
tion seems to have time and the desire 
to sit back, take a long breath, and 
No doubt the infusion of 
the 


something to 


enjoy life. 


beauty-loving Latin blood into 
nation has contributed 
this attitude. 


of Americans had learned 


Then, too, vast numbers 
to miss in 
their own country Europe’s rich inheri- 
tance of art. The nation now demands 
Beauty. 

Already pessimists are asking, what 
are we coming to? They are pointing 
to the fate of Greece and Rome, brought 
on, they insist, by just such a taste 
for art and love of beauty. They claim 
that all this loosens morals and tends 
the Their ominous 
finger points after 
Louis XIV, and to the decayed flower 
of Italy. 


It is not my purpose to consider the 


to weaken race. 


also to France, 


situation in its national aspects, but 
rather to point out the possible effects 
upon the individual. 

The feeling for beauty is in the indi- 
vidual as primitive and racial a trait as 
that of religion. From the beginning 
of time and in all ages, it has been 
connected with the worship of his God. 
As seen in nature, beauty is the creation 
of God, and it arouses in the human 
loftiest 
Art in its broadest sense is man’s effort 


soul some of its emotions. 
to express beauty — in music, through 
the medium of sound and rhythm; 
in painting, through drawing and color; 
in sculpture, through form; in architec- 
ture, through proportion and harmony. 
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DREXEL 
To many people, this beauty in nature 
and in art awakens but little response. 
They walk through a park or an art 
museum the 
they hold. How can the closed books 
be opened to them? 


unmoved by wonders 


Though inborn feeling and inherited 
appreciation are helpful, it would seem 
that some knowledge of nature and of 
the history of art is essential. 

Not long ago, an electric car, leaving 
a mill town for one of its suburbs, 
sped over a wide stretch of marsh in 
The un- 
happy crowd of factory workers were 


full view of a superb sunset. 
utterly oblivious to the scene. Appar- 
ently only one person in the car, one 
who had evidently had the advantages 
of education, but who also had been 
working hard and was weary, was re- 
“Q, you dear 
human folk,” one felt like exclaiming, 
“here is all this beauty that all your 
capitalists’ 


freshed and comforted. 


millions could not buy, 


and you cannot see it, for lack of 
training!” 

An American girl, on her first trip to 
Europe, traveled with an uncle who was 
As they went 


about the various great galleries, he 


a connoisseur in art. 


grew more and more annoyed with 
Finally, 


in Antwerp, when she confessed she 


her utter lack of appreciation. 


hadn’t even heard of Rubens, he was 
to her a 
He guided her through the splendid 


determined teach lesson. 
cathedral without calling her attention 
to Rubens’ wonderful masterpiece there, 
and she, poor child, never suspected 
that she had missed anything important. 
Upon returning home she became a 
faithful attendant at art lectures in 
the museum of her city; and the next 
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time she went to Europe, the great 


galleries there were storehouses of 


delight and inspiration. 
More knowledge of the history of art 
might easily be introduced into the 
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Well-placed decorations in a first floor corridor of the high 
school, Oneonta, N. Y. Notice especially the adequate and 
pleasing pedestal for the Paul Revere. 

* 
school curriculum, not as a new study, 
but by weaving it in and out with the 
literature and history already taught. 
Mr. Cafflin has recently published a book 
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A handsome school building for elementary and academic 


gardens of rich foliage 


on Spanish painting. A young man, 
after reading it, that its 
presentation of the country’s history 


declared 


in connection with the development of 
art had given him a clearer idea of 
Spanish civilization than his courses in 
history at college. He was also enabled 
to judge more justly the character of 
When he goes to Spain, 
the 
Escorial and the Alhambra, something 


the people. 
he will be able to appreciate 
he could not have done with his college 
history alone. 

An appreciation for art may also be 
inculeated by surrounding children with 
reproductions of masterpieces of art. 
Such an environment gives familiarity 
with fine things, and helps to transform 
personality and increase efficiency. The 
master of a large school went so far as 
to credit the better discipline among 
his boys to their recent interest in 
decorating the walls of their school. 


Notice the lev 


el lawn with its 
Ihe trees are not near enough to the building to interfere with the lighting of the rooms 


work, Saugerties, N. Y 


“Why,” he said, “the boys wouldn't 
think of throwing spit-balls with all 
these beautiful pictures around.” 

But a knowledge of art and an appre- 
ciation of natural beauty open a whole 
new realm of enjoyment — enjoyment 
costing nothing and ever at hand when 
other resources fail. The man possess- 
ing an appreciation of beauty is not 
outside  cir- 


wholly dependent upon 


cumstances. His happiness can come 


from within; he can draw upon the 


storehouse of his memory; and _ the 
beauty within will help him to see 
beauty in the life about him. Greek 


sculpture opens his eyes to the graces 
and a Whistler 
nocturne to the loveliness of golden 
lights shimmering through a silvery fog. 
In the beauties of nature he sees the 
glory of God; in art the glory of human- 
ity. In both he finds peace and joy and 
inspiration. 


of the human body; 
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WHAT THE 


LEADERS ARE DOING! 


Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be the universal sense; 


for the inmost in due time becomes the outmost. 


Kindergarten ” 


URING April we begin to learn May songs 
that the children may get into a feeling of 
glad expectancy of the month that brings 

The May party then 

becomes a joyous celebration of the arrival of 

that month. We begin our preparations for the 
festival early in May though the celebration it- 
self takes place usually later in the month on some 

The preparations consist 


so much loveliness with it. 


beautiful warm day. 
of making caps for the girls, fillets for the boys, 
and wands with many streamers of tissue paper. 
The children can cut the tissue-paper streamers. 
The wands are short sticks, sometimes skewers, 
with many of these paper streamers glued to the 
end. As the party is always held out-of-doors, the 
flutter of these streamers adds greatly to the joy- 
The caps are made from 
white crépe paper pumpkins (fifty for five cents), 
cut round with holes pricked about an inch and a 
half from the edge. 
with worsted of a delicate color, light blue, pink or 
(see Plate I, Fig. 1). When drawn up 
ind streamers of the same color as the worsted 
The fillets for 
the boys are chains of fairly heavy paper of some 
light color, with white streamers. The boys look 
like young Greeks with these bound around their 
foreheads, and the girls look equally attractive 
in the little caps. It takes but two periods to make 
these things, and they need not be expensive if 
one saves the tissue paper that comes from time 
to time from the dry-goods stores. The caps must 
be pinned on securely with wire hairpins. When 
the day of the party arrives the children choose a 
queen, and in every case their choice has been in 
iccordance with ours, though free and uninflu- 
enced. It is always some little girl who has proven 
herself a pleasant little companion and a “helper.” 
The queen’s cap has always a wreath of flowers, 


ousness of the occasion. 


These are sewed once around 
light violet 


idded, the caps appear as in Fig. 2. 


1 The Editor cordially invites contributions to this Department 


— Emerson. 


and she wears a bunch of flowers on each shoul- 


der. Lilacs and pansies are usually available at 


this time. One year her wand was a beautiful 
flowering branch from a pear-tree, but when this 
has not been possible, hers has been like the 


others, though much longer and with more 


We make a little throne at one end of 


streamers. 
































Objects appropriate to May time for kindergarten 
children to make. 











Prate I. 


the yard draped with some dark stuff. The 
queen leads us to the yard and leads in the march- 
ing. She then sits on her throne while the chil- 


2 In charge of the Boston Froebel Club. Address Miss Lucy H. Maxwell, 125 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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dren come down the yard in a long line all bowing 
We then all 
We usu- 


ally dance some folk dances, and the festivities 


or making curtsies as they pass her. 
stand about her singing our May songs. 
end with a single dance about the May-pole 
This is a light affair on a standard, which may be 
easily moved. The standard has to be weighted of 
course when it is in place. The streamers are 
of pink, yellow, and blue cheese-cloth. The dance 
is simy ly a joyous free skip about the pole wind- 
ingand unwinding the colors— nothing that needs 


At the end all bow 


more to the queen, and she is escorted back to our 


any effort or practice once 


room where good-byes are said. All go home wear- 
ing their festive garb. 

The little children of our kindergarten have so 
little that is lovely or joyous that we feel that this 
occasion has a real place in our programme for the 
year. B. 8. C. 


MAY BASKET. NO. I. Plate I. 


square of green construction paper 


Five inches 
Fold diagonals 
Open paper. Fold 
Starting on the folded side 
f) about three quarters of 
d out to 
Fold again on the 


and four corners to center. 
again on one diagonal. 
of the paper, at a point 
an inch from c, cut the triangle f— 
form handle 

other diagonal 


Open paper. 
Fold triangle a—g—A in. Turn 
the triangle formed by creases at either end back 


and paste flat. For just a few flowers. 


MAY BASKET. 


of brown 


NO. Il 


construction 


Six inches square 
paper. Fold diagonals 
Four corners to center. About three quarters of 
on fold, cut e—f—g. Open it to 


Paste corners h—i—j together with 


an inch from a (e) 
form handle. 
some appropriate seal. 


MAY BASKET. NO. IIL. 


struction 


Five inches con- 
Fold 
Fold box a and ¢ over to d, 
Paste handle from one side to the 
The three baskets just described are for 


paper. Crease both diagonals 
paper on one of them 
and paste flat. 
other. 
those of us who can give only a few tiny flowers 


for each child. 


MAY BASKET. NO. IV. Wash a square of 
drawing paper any desired color and then fold to 
the sixteen square fundamental. Open, and on 
each corner square cut butterfly wings as indi- 
cated. Bend up the sides to form a box with a 
butterfly on each corner. Sew through the dots 
with worsted and tie, leaving the ends for the 
antenne. One or two handles may be added 

In place of the coated gray paper used for 
weaving mats, I have found most satisfactory re- 
sults, both practically and artistically, in mats 


made of Bogus paper. The rough surface does 


FROM EVERYWHERE 


not spot when the child’s moist hand touches it 
and the effect is attractive when used with the 
ordinary coated paper strips 

Ordinary sheathing paper, which can be bought 
in blues and grays, at the hardware store, makes 
attractive weaving and sewing folios, strong cases 
for collateral Mother Play pictures, mounts, etc. 
The heavy weight comes at seventy-five cents a 
roll. 5. B. 


ANOTHER MAY PARTY 


seas, even the friendly ones, say that they miss in 


Critics from over- 


Americans that spontaneous Joyousness over little 
pleasures so often characterizing the people of 
We are told that we take our 
play too seriously, make too many preparations, 


older countries. 


and lack the spirit of simple holiday-making. 
Now our children are 


If they 


grow up to demand the elaborate and sophisti- 


imaginative American 


fairly bubbling over with this same spirit. 


cated as a condition of happiness it must be the 
fault of training and environment rather than any 
lack in themselves. It is surely the business of 
the children’s 
faculty for turning the slightest hint of festivity 
The lights on a birth- 
day-cake, the little flags on a supper-table, even- 


mothers and teachers to cherish 


into a satisfying “party.” 


ings when all the family pulled candy and played 
games, even the meal served under a tree instead 
of in the house these are the simple gayeties 
about which our happy childish memories are 
grouped. Moving-picture shows are a_ poor 
substitute. 

In school all the national holidays should be 
celebrated, and, with the smaller folk, the minor 
festivals as well. Among those to be observed in 
kindergarten do not fail to include May Day. It 
makes the best of excuses for bringing mothers 


Although 


flowers are still few and the celebration must be 


and children together in the schoolroom 


within doors, spring is in the air, and every young 
thing wants to sing and dance. Some days before 
send home invitations made by the children 


Little booklets of 


simple violets in 


white drawing paper with 
“spot-work”’ on the covers are 
good. Draw the stems with green crayon. Tiny 
knots of violet ribbon add to the effect if the occa- 
sion is to be a very special one. 

Lacking on 


made by the manual-training class, the follow- 


Of course a May-pole is essential. 
ing contrivance may be used. Place in center of 
the kindergarten circle the stone jar of clay fa- 
miliar to every teacher. Its weight will, for this 
In it place up- 
-~the one used to lower the 
handle from the 
janitor’s window-cleaning brush. Wedge firmly 
with boxes of stones, etc. Fasten to the top eight 
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occasion, only prove a blessing. 
right a long pole 


windows, or the unscrewed 
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alternating the two colors 
Tie a knot near the end of each strip that 
{ may not slip through little fingers. Decorate 
room and top of pole with sprays of spring flowers 
the children. For these, tissue paper 
nd twigs of chicory stalks will be needed.  Al- 
most vacant lot will furnish dried chicory 
stalks. They are partic ularly good for the pur- 
pose on account of the little empty seed-pods, 

h of which may 


—— ; 
yf cambrn ribbons, 


( hose n. 


made by 


any 


be blossom-capped with the 


urance that the spacing will be perfect. Tear 
the tissue paper into two-inch squares. Give 
ch child a twig, or stalk, some squares, and a 


—— 


| 








little glue. Let him tear the corners from the 
squares, making them roughly circular in shape, 
then show him how to place a paper over the tip 
the 
other hand into a cup shape. Still keeping it over 
the finger, touch lightly to the glue, then press 
against the twig. If but a little glue is used it will 
adhere firmly at once. 


of the forefinger, smoothing it down with 


Four-year-old children can 
make these successfully and they are very effec- 
tive. The paper must always be torn, 
Sprays fastened in the windows are 
suggestive of orchard branches ag 

Of course pink is the 


not cut. 
charmingly 
sky. 


conventional color for 
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The simplest rhythmic movements, 
iggestions 
vat in : this plate all the lines are of the same strength. 


“march time” 
The most consistent results are always secured by the effective use of a limited number of elements 


and “waltz time,” exemplified in borders, making use of 


The only other element used is the dot 
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finished in browns, a soft, golden yellow is even 
prettier. Tie the window-sprays with bows of 
yellow crépe paper ribbon, use yellow and white 
strips for the May-pole, add a bowl of daffodils, 
and hope for a sunny day to set the whole room 
Do not attempt to have a formal May-pole 
The smallest baby must be able to take 
part, and this is impossible if you try to braid the 


aglow. 
dance. 
pole. Adopt some circle game that the children 
know, so that there may be no formal preparation 
Definitely assign one color to the 
girls and one to the boys. The sets of children 
can then change quickly and still keep the alter- 
nate arrangement. 
The following 
* Round We Go,” 
Use the skipping step all through. 


only fun. 


adaptation of an old game, 
may suggest something better. 
If any baby 

His heart 
will be light if his feet have not yet found the way. 


cannot skip, let him dance or run. 


“Round we go, round we 
(Repeat, winding the pole 

“The other way, the other way, here we skip on the first 
of May.” Repeat, unwinding pole.) 

“In we go, in we go, everybody skipping so.” 
holding ribbons high.) 

“Out we go, out we go, everybody skipping so.” 

“Bowing low, bowing low, everybody bowing so.” 
bow, girls curtsy to left and right through verse.) 

“Skip away, skip away, here we go on the first of May.” 
Dropping ribbons, skip back to places 


go, everybody skipping so.” 


(In to center, 


(Boys 
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Pia III. Some paper table mats from Westerly, 
Iruwins i se were produced in a fifth grade, 
blossoms like these, but, if the schoolroom is 
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R. 1., where Miss Harriet M. Hood is supervisor 
but are not too difficult for third-grade children 


Repeat until all have played, then join hands 
and all dance about the pole 
Our old friend, “*The Barberry Bush,” is a good 
game to use, as it has the real folk-dance flavor. 
“Here we dance round the May-day pole, the 
May-day pole, the May-day pole, 
Here we dance round the May-day pole 


So gaily in the morning 
or — 
This is the way we wind our pole,” ete 


Primary 


ET the joyous spirit of the spring have free 
reign in school work We are too apt to 
force our adult notions upon little children 


The singing birds and the blooming flowers should 
find an echo in every exercise. 


RHYTHMIC ARRANGEMENT. Let the 


children draw to music to learn what rhythmic 





arrangement means when applied to borders 
Plate II, Fig. 1, shows the simplest interpretation 
of march time; Fig. 2 shows the same with heavier 
strokes; Fig. 3, the same with less accent. As soon 
as “time” is understood, let the children substi- 
tute a flower and a leaf for the two marks, thus 
securing such designs as Figs. 4 and 5, suggested 
by the tulip. Figs. 6and 7are furtherelaborations 
of the same idea. Triple time is shown at Figs. 8, 
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9, 10, 11, and 12. Let children experiment with 
lines of different lengths and different strengths, 
until the most pleasing arrangements are discov- 
ered. A spring flower may then be used on similar 
lines. Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 show succes- 
sive experiments with the same motives, all in 
triple time. Further examples of triple movement 
are shown in Figs. 18, 19, and 20. Other rhyth- 
mic arrangements are shown at Figs. 21, 22, 23, 
24, and 25. Lead the children to see that a varia- 
tion in a unit, if repeated in orderly fashion, will 
often produce pleasing designs. 


The first process was the getting of spools. From th 
circles were made on drawing paper and the designs drawn in 
the circles. These circles were then cut out and pasted on 
the spools. When dry the light part of the design was cut 
out with a sloyd or pocket knife. Then they were tried, to 
see if they would print well. The brush was charged with 
rather thick water-color and painted on the end of the spool, 
then pressed on the paper. If the block did not print well 
it was cut away some more and tried again 

The pupils were taught how to make surface patterns for 
end leaves for books and borders, also brush work in connec- 
tion with the block. 

For their final problem they were given a piece of ecru 
scrim, eight inches square, and each pupil fringed the edges 
then printed a repeat border around the edge of the 
mats. 

They now use spools, rubber erasers, potatoes, and leather 
for foundation for their designs 





Pirate IV. Four doilies from Fresno, Cal. Miss Hannah C. Bynon, super- 
visor of drawing. Examples of the most elementary form of block printing. 


PAPER TABLE MATS. Plate III shows 
five table mats which came to the Scuoot Arts 
MaGazine from Westerly, R. I. Such mats may 
be purchased blank and ornamented with designs 
hy the children. Those from Westerly were drawn 
in pencil and tinted in water-color. 


DOILIES. Plate IV shows four doilies, made 
by third-grade children, Fresno, Cal., under the 
direction of Miss Hannah C. Bynon. Of this 
work Miss Bynon writes as follows: 

The above little mats are a very simplified form of the 
wonderful art of block-printing, and our little men and women 


of the third grade take much pleasure in learning how to 
make them. 
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They not only know the art of printing, but much of the 
history connected with the art 
At our Teachers’ Convention and County Fair the pupils 
gave an exhibit which showed their work in actual process 
Hannan C. Byrnon. 


THE CIRCUMPOLAR PEOPLE. The secret 
of pleasing design is consistent interpretation of the 
motive. But with little children such terms mean 
nothing. Tell them that they may make funny 
animals, composed of circles and poles only, and 
they will enter with zest into the exercise. Plate 
V shows some of these creatures which afford 
endless delight, not only in themselves, but when 
repeated in the form of borders and surface pat- 
terns. These are here given in outline; but of 
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Pirate V The circumpolar people “free and independent” and in ation No 
I 
practically the circle and the straight line There is no limit to the dec Pp 
bst t tert Such designs as these are preéminently drawn designs Phe 


sucn ates trac ertns 
crayon with uniform width of stroke. 
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Pirate VI. A few Arbor Day borders in outline for coloring. The easiest way to secure such borders is to draw units of 
various shapes and sizes and to experiment with them by means of tracing paper. Often the spacing alone makes the differs 
between a homely row and a pretty border. 
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Piare VIT 
by members of the School Arts Guild. 


course they may be made additionally attractive 
by means of color. 

BIRD-DAY PAPERS AND BOOKLETS 
may be ornamented by means of these amusing 


S\ mbols. 


ARBOR DAY BOOKLETS AND PRO- 
(;RAMMES may be ornamented in a similar way. 
Plate VI offers suggestions. Three of the borders 
given in the plate may be made by folding and 
cutting paper. The other three, containing un- 
symmetrical units, may be made by tracing from 
patterns furnished by the teacher. 


MEMORIAL DAY BOOKLETS AND PRO- 
GRAMMES of pleasing patterns may be made by 
primary children if the teacher will limit the 
children to the use of simple elements arranged in 
orderly fashion. Plate VII shows a few effective 
designs suggested by material sent to the ScHooi 
Arts MaGazine last year. One of these, a booklet 
by Ward Osteyee, IV, Hinsdale, N. H., contained 
the following verses: 

Memoria Day 


With slow and reverent tread 
I bring the roses red, 

To deck the soldier's bed, 
Emblem of blood they shed 
For this our native land. 


And I, white daisies bring, 
A simple offering; 

Emblem of holy peace, 

Oh, may its reign ne'er cease 
In this our happy land. 


I bring the violets blue, 

They say, “ Be true, be true, 
True to the friends that love you, 
True to the God above you 

And to thy native land.” 


Each verse had its own pageappropriately deco- 
rated. The cover was white paper with ‘““Memo- 
rial Day” printed in blue, and a single marginal 
enclosing form in red. 


Grammar 
SPRING POETRY. Let the grammar-grade 
children try their hand at the making of spring 
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Four covers for Memorial Day booklets and programmes based on work submitted 
Simple covers like these are possible to primary children 


poems that may afterwards be illustrated. Here 
are a few from fifth-grade children in the ele- 
mentary school, Chicago University. 


The days are growing warmer, 
The sun is shining bright, 
The air is full of light, 

For it is May 


The trees ate swaying lightly, 
Their leaves are growing green, 
Then comes Spring's joyous queen, 
For it is May 
Mildred Zenos 


May is best of all the year 

All things love to grow again 

The tree sends out her baby leaves 
And birds build nests beneath the eaves 


of all the vear 
Is the joyous time of spring, 
When grass is green, 

And skies are ¢ le ar, 

And birds are on the wing 


Sweetest time 


Frieda Maynard. 


The robin red-breast fat and round, 
Is tapping softly on the ground 
The Polish worm the signal hears, 
And from the ground he soon appears 
Leonard Marsh ull 


MAY BOOKLETS. The booklets for the 
month of May deal with Bird Day, Arbor Day, 
Memorial Day, Peace Day, and the May Day 
festival, or any phase of gardening or outdoor 
life. Many of the designs referred to in the pri- 
mary work are not too elementary for gram- 
mar school children to imitate. In the upper 
grades special attention should be given to the 
interpretation of flower and tree forms in design. 
Notice especially Plate VI with its Arbor Day 
suggestions in very simple form, and Plates 


VIII, IX, X, and XI. 
DECORATIVE BOUQUETS. The making of 


a single decorative panel, using materials suggested 
by the spring flowers, is a problem which will call 
forth all the pupil has learned. Plate X shows 
one such arrangement from a German advertise- 
ment for steel pens. 
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Piate VIII. Examples of the decorative interpretation of tree forms appropriate to Arbor Day literature. 1. A Hun 
garian design from Niis Smer. 2. A design clipped from a book catalogue. 3. A highly conventional young tree made to 
fill the space and show something “different” in the way of treatment. 4. A design from The Handicraft Shop, Kansas City, 
Mo. 5. A design from an Arbor Day booklet published by the New York State Education Department. 6. From a booklet 
published by P. F. Volland of Chicago. 7. From a pamphlet published by The Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, Ohio. 
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Piate IX. Trees interpreted in pen-and-ink, offering suggestions for the handling of illustrations and decorations for Arbor 
Day literature. 1. Pictorial rendering of an oak by Walter Crane. 2. A decorative treatment of trees in early spring; from 
he International Studio. 3. A decoration clipped from an advertising pamphlet. 4. An oak tree in design by Walter Crane. 

The decorative rendering of an oak tree by F. N. Watts. 6. From an advertisement of a magazine of book-lore. 7. The 
iodified form of a drawing by L. C., clipped from an advertisement. 8. A design from the International Studi 
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DECORATIVE TREES. 
offer other subjects for 
interpretation to be used as headpieces for Arbor 
Day programmes, etc. Some admirable exam- 
ples of work of this kind are shown in Plates VIII, 
IX, and XI. 


gin with the enclosing frame or the shape of the 


Various tree forms 


attractive decorative 


In making such interpretations, be- 


whole, and within this area arrange the elements 


and pleasingly fill the space. The plates show 


various methods of handling both in outline and 
in flat tones of color. Plate XII consists of photo- 
graphs of African trees of unusual form with 
great decorative possibilities. z. 2. B. 


RUG DESIGNS. The children may plan the 
design and make a woven rug for the school office 


or teacher's rest-room —each child making a 


sketch in chalk or water-colors. 


The best results will be obtained if the materials for weav- 
ing are shown to the children before they begin the designs 
Two shades of one color, a light and dark blue, or two shades 
of brown, or a tan and brown, are good color combinations. 
Simplicity must be employed, because the problem is very 
primitive. The drawings are then placed before the class 
After a discussion of the designs, the best one is voted on by 
the children. This is the design which is to be carried out by 
the class 

The next problem for consideration is the making of the 


FROM EVERYWHERE 


cartoon or working drawing. If the children are very young 
the teacher ought to make this. Cut a piece of cardboard 
nine inches wide and twelve inches long. (This represents 
one child’s work.) Trace the outline of this cardboard upon 
a large piece of paper, 
nine times side to side 
(see drawing A). This 
gives the actual length 
of the rug. Now lay 
it down five times end 
to end. This gives the 
actual width of the 
rug. This is called 
“registering.” Next 
register the rectangle 
over the remaining 
surface of the rug 
This divides the car- 
toon into forty-five 
rectangles 

With colored chalks 
indicate on this car- 
toon where each color 
is to appear. Write 
the name of a child 
upon each rectangle, 
thus placing the responsibility of a portion of the rug upon 
each child. The cartoon is now complete 

It is not my purpose to give a lesson in simple weaving, 
for I presume that the teacher understands the process, but 
to tell how to make the rug 

In illustration A the interior four rectangles at each corner 
are not of one color. In the execution this is a simple matter, 
for the child starts with the light-colored material at the top 
of his loom, and weaves three inches; then he begins with the 
dark material and weaves nine inches 

The child is to follow the dimensions and the colors laid out 





Pirate X 
German designer clipped from an ad- 
vertisement of steel pens, from Berlin. 


A potted plant by a 
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Pate XI 





Two decorative apple-trees by James Hall, drawn espec ially for the Scnoot Arts MAGAzIN# 
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I XII. Sor nusually decorative tree forms from British East Africa. Sent to the Scoot Arts MaGazine by Miss 
| R. MeElhat f the art department of the Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania The photographs came from Miss 
Met s sister at the Mission Station at Kiyabe, where Theodore Roosevelt was entertained during his African expedition. 


al which bears his name. Materials required PEACE DAY May 18th. To assist in the 


xt f phages 22 Fy eaienegeainds Legare pu celebration of this day teachers should be sup- 

" me sectangie ts ag oar sol =  somoves a the plied with Bulletin No. 8, Series of 1912, published 
rder 4 oon & “the pg Se a ee by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 

r s peal — om sey tt oy irried out by entitled “Peace Day: Suggestions and Material 
n their schools by ‘the on of the Todd hand looms. for its Observance in the Schools,”’ compiled by 

- he sa pe’ vie hyd mp op Ae Fannie Fern Andrews. The pamphlet may be had 

sas uae HL ae ra . for the asking. It contains historical matter, ap- 

Wallace Handiwork and Art Studio, Chicago. propriate literary quotations both long and short, 
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a bibliography, and other material directly avail- 


able for school work. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 
plied with copies of Bulletin 55, 
Riverside Public Library, 


If teachers could be sup- 
issued by the 
they 


Riverside, Cal., 





Pirate XIII 


rug. B and ( 


would have at hand a bibliography dealing with 
patriotism, Memorial Day, Flag Day, and the 


Fourth of July ; 


EMBROIDERY. Among the common useful 
objects which may be made and ornamented by 
stitch 
are the follow- 


grammar school children, using either line 
or cross-stitch or solid embroide TY, 
ing: Bib, scarf, handkerchief, collar, 
cuffs, belt, jabot, tie, shirtwaist. A good refer- 
ence book for work of this kind is “‘The Use of 
the Plant in Decorative Design,” 
Sheldon. Published by the Scott 
There are two volumes, one for the grades and one 
for the 


hood, apron, 


Lawrence and 
Forsman Co. 


high school. 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD CONSTRUC 
TION. Among objects in this class that gram- 
mar school children can make and ornament suc- 
pocketbooks, pocket 
tographs, gift 


cessfully are cases for pho- 
frames, 
post ard albums, portfolios for school work, trav- 
eling cases for guide-books, bird-books, ete. A 
good reference book for this kind of work is ** Paper 
and Cardboard 
Curran. The 


envelopes, photograph 


and 


Wis 


Construction, ” Buxton 


Menominee Press, Menominee, 
PRINTED MATTER. The editor of the 
Arts MacGazine has in his possession 
examples of one hundred different kinds of printed 
matter produced by children using school printing- 


Many of these 


SCHOOL 


offer ideal conditions for 


presses 


work in decorative design at this season of the 
year. Among these may be mentioned annual 
“ hool programmes, announcements, alumni ho- 


Designs for rugs produced by coitiperation. A. A « 
The ends of two other rugs of slightly different pattern. 


birthday 
concert programmes, dance orders, Flag Day pro- 
hint 
cards, 


tices, cards, booklets, cooking recipes, 
grammes, graduation programmes, 
ecards, labels for books, motto 
Parents’ Day programmes, Day 
grammes, posters, school exhibition notices, school 


ly 
| | 
It 
L 


holiday 
menus, 


Peace pro- 





’ 


- 





omplete 


postcards, telephone cards, and tickets of various 
kinds \ good book to assist in this kind of work 
is “Principles of Advertising Arrangement,” 


New y ork. 


The Prang Company, 


> a a ee 


Parsons 
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Pirate XIV. Letter-holder ends, footstools, box covers, 
and portfolio covers, from the last outline of Theodore M 
Dilloway, director of drawing, Boston, Mass. The designs 
are in blank, that the children may substitute floral or other 
elements to correspond in size and position with the abstract 
elements In the letter-holder the contour as well as the 
unornamented surface offers opportunity for original work 
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WOODWORK. The problems for the season 
may well be related to the approaching vacation, 
the making of toys and other objects to be used 
out-of-doors. Things useful in camp life and in the 
home outside school hours are always interesting 
problems. Plate XIV suggests one or two prob- 
lems of this kind, given by Mr. Dilloway for his 
teachers in Boston. A good book to assist in this 
kind of work is “ Manual Training Toys,’”’ Moore. 
Published by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


be offered to the pupils to choose from after a help- 
ful talk by the teacher on the essentials of good 
taste in house exteriors. 
where individual choosing would lead to a waste of 
time and confusion of material, an arbitrary selec- 
tion by the instructor for each pupil is to be advised. 

The general principles laid down in the article 
of last month should be followed in this problem. 
Horizontal lines of the house appear in the per- 
spective view, as converging. 


In the case of large classes, 


In the elevation 














Pirate XV. 


Another good one is “ Box Furniture,” Brigham. 
Published by the Century Company, New York. 





High School — Freehand 


EXTERIORS 


The illustrations of last month showed interiors 
rendered in elevation, with more or less modifica- 
tion by the student, after perspective views of 
actual rooms. The suggestion for the present 
number (Plate XV) deals with the exterior of a 
house to be rendered similarly in elevation from 
a perspective. The teacher who is alive to the 
great value of illustrative material will 
within easy access a goodly collection of halftones 


ha ve 


or other prints of excellent exteriors of houses of 
not too costly or ornate appearance. These should 
607 





An elevation of the exterior of a house worked out 
from a perspective illustration and rendered in harmonious colors. 


which forms our problem all such horizontal lines 
must remain horizontal. 
remain vertical. 
embarrassment 


Vertical lines of course 
Oblique lines offer considerable 
which the 
teacher must solve. Oblique lines lying in a ver- 
tical plane perpendicular to the picture plane will 
appear vertical. Projections on the sides of the 
house frequently may be seen extending out to 
the right or left. Such projections, also, will 
cause considerable trouble to draw correctly. 

Measurements in a drawing of this kind should 
be enlarged two or more times from the distances 
in the copy. A pair of dividers should be used 
for this purpose. .All vertical heights should be 
checked from some near upright in the picture, 
distant verticals being reckoned back for their 
lengths to a front vertical by means of lines lead- 
ing forward from a vanishing point. 


intelligence of the 
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XVI 


PLATE 
| 








A photograph from a colonial doorway to be interpreted in line by high scho tudent 





Receding 
much shortened and must, in the elevation, be 
\ rough estimate of the amount of 
such shortening may be made by holding a ruler 


lines into a picture are, of course, 


lengthened. 


before one with the same degree of recedenc 
that of the side of the house bein 
holding a vertical pencil at the position of the 
farther end of this ruler and 


} . i 
arawnh » 


allowing the ruler to 
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swing forward until seen its full length, a compari- 
son of its foreshortened and its true length may be 
intelligently made and similar corrections made 
in the final drawing. 

Files of architectural and other magazines show- 
ing the best renderings of house elevations should 
be available for inspiration in the final finishing of 
the drawing, whether it is to be in monochrome 
pen-and-ink, wash, or full color. 

Water-color gives the most pleasing results, but 
should not be attempted without considerable 
practice with flat and graded washes fitted to 
various limiting shapes. 

The intelligent choice of probable building ma- 
terials and colors for an exterior adds zest and value 
to this stage of the work and, finally, the little 
suggestions of vines, shrubbery, lawn, or trees, 
completes a problem combining a wide variety of 
The illus- 


rendered in 


demands upon a high school student. 
tration here shown is an elevation 
water-color from a halftone perspective in an old 
copy of the Studio of a house called “ Woodgate,” 


Four Oaks, by W. H. Bidlake, Architect. 


Copyright reserved. 
Harotp H. Brown. 
University High School, Chicago. 


High School — Mechanical 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


Plate 52 shows a measured drawing of a colon- 
ial doorway. Draw to any desired scale, referring 
to the photograph (Plate XVI), and the preceding 
plates (48 and 49) on the Ionic details. 

It is that building details be 
observed and measured, being careful to select 


recommended 


what is good architecture and avoid much that 
s common to-day. The old doorways of Salem, 
Newburyport, and Portsmouth are worthy exam- 
ples, and we should strive to keep their refinement 
and good taste. 

An intimate and thorough acquaintance with 
simple moldings, together with a nice apprecia- 
tion of their proportions and use is the most im- 
portant result for which the student can hope from 
the study of the Orders. An unconscious devel- 
opment of the sense of proportion cannot fail to 
result. An intelligent appreciation of the reasons 
voverning the various proportions of columns and 
the different sections of moldings will result in a 
regard to the outlines and composition of the 
various parts of a building or group of build- 
With drawing there should also be devel- 
oped a study of the history of the various races 


ings 


and builders, and a knowledge of the purpose for 
which the buildings were intended, of their com- 
parative height and surroundings, of the location 
of the Order or moldings on the building, and the 
purposes they were intended to fill. If the 
student does this, he will have gone far on the 
way toward a mastery of architecture. 


Harry Le Roy Jones, 
Somerville, Mass 


Shop and Home 


COSTUME ILLUSTRATION ! 


FOREWORD 


Tuis is a pioneer work, and my effort aims to 
help others in the same field to formulate the study 
of costume illustration. We know that fashion 
drawing is in the growing stage and that each 
year is bringing a change in materials, methods, 
and the field of the work; 
gestions will be only a beginning in making cos- 


and that these sug- 


tume illustration a well-founded and recognized art 
branch. However, I hope that some of the out- 
lines, which have been evolved through experi- 
ence, may be suggestive. 

The need for some definite course is made more 
and more emphatic by the strides art is taking in 
the world’s work. I the firm 
belief that all art teaching should be consistently 
developed with the result of making better artists 
and artisans and encouraging more young people 
to use their instinct for art expression in their 
life-work. 


write moved by 


INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps of all art teaching that of art for liveli- 
hood’s sake is the most satisfactory, for a definite 
aim with achievement fairly in sight stimulates 
the pupil to eager application and is an aid to the 
inspiration of the teacher. 

In work with young pupils, of course one cannot 
forget the hungry minds. Costume illustration 
has great possibilities for presenting the mental 
side by showing the relation of the immediate 
problem to larger things. For instance, the 
sources of modern fashions create a broadening 
interest in other nations and periods with their 
characteristic customs and dress. In the second 
place, the use of figure-drawing leads to a con- 
sideration of poise, grace, and the beauty of 
health. Also, in supplying a commercial demand, 
the student must understand the requirements of 
business; that is, the importance of a high stand- 


! This is the first of a series of lessons to be given by Miss Florence A. Newcomb, teacher of drawing, Washington Irving 


High School, New York City. 
will furnish some of the best available. 
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The demand for help in costume design has become insistent. 
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ard of technical skill and accuracy and knowledge 
of the kind of work the public wants. Familiarity 
with all sorts of publications brings the student 
into touch with modern activities and opens up 
avenues of suggestions, thus cultivating an alert- 
ness of observation. 

It is easy enough to answer the much-asked 
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Prare XVII. A pencil sketch done in ten minutes by Esther 
Johnsons, under the direction of Miss Newcomb. 


question, “‘What are the practical uses of this 
work?” for, already it has become an important 
factor in the commercial world, and the demand 
for it is constantly growing. To realize this fact 
we have only to think of the home dressmaker’s 
dependence upon the illustrated pattern, the ever- 
increasing number of fashion periodicals, the 
magazines and daily newspapers with their fashion 
pages, scores of trade journals for tailors, dress- 
makers and milliners, and the catalogues of manu- 
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facturers and department stores. Dressmakers 
are gradually realizing that sketches help their 
designers as well as their customers, who find sat- 
isfaction in seeing how their garments will look 
when finished; and gowns are often sold through 
the medium of good illustration. 
of the work which is capable of extension. 


This is a branch 
The 
designing and illustration of stage costumes is 
another interesting line, and in the home the 
ready sketcher finds constant use for her skill. 
In all these phases there are many specialists 

the sketcher, the detail-worker, the layout maker, 
the head and hand artists, and the technical spe- 
cialists in pen-and-ink, wash, crayon, and color. 
With this manifold field in view and a year of 
fifteen hours a week for work, this course has 
been planned. 
of the various topics of the subject, and efficiency 


It aims to give the student an idea 


in some of its technics, in order that she may go 
The 
work is so varied that any one can learn one of its 
forms, and the student may be guided into that 
for which she shows the most aptitude. 


out and make practical use of her training. 


PREPARATION 


By comparing the fashion illustrations of a few 
years ago with those of to-day, one realizes that 
therefore 
the more training in drawing a student has the 
The course in 


better artists are now doing the work; 


greater is the chance of success. 
the school, upon which this course is based, is 
preceded by one year of regular high school 
drawing, and by another year, allowing fourteen 
hours a week, of special art work. The first half 
of the second year gives training in careful repre- 
sentation of all kinds of objects and nature forms; 
the latter half is occupied with the principles of 
design and color theory. All of this training is 
most essential. 

In the third year the student specializes and 
begins to consider herself a part of a business firm. 
The schoolroom becomes a work-shop, to be kept 
in order, and in which it is necessary to exercise 
self-control and the proper use of the freedom 
given. A spirit of helpfulness and self-reliance 
must prevail, and the necessity for reliability and 
promptness must be strongly encouraged, for all 
these things create the favorable conditions which 
add great interest to the work and serve, in a meas- 
ure, to prepare the student for the contingencies 
to be met outside. 


PATTERN ILLUSTRATION 


Pattern illustration comes first because it is the 
simplest form and is more or less mechanical. 
Reference material. Illustrative matter fur- 
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Pirate XVIII Student's sheets showing the development of the lay figure 
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nishing good examples of arrangement, conven- 
tions, and technic is absolutely necessary. Stu- 
dents should collect this material, classify it, and 
mount it in a book kept for the purpose, thus 
cultivating habits of self-reliance, orderliness, and 
discrimination 
Pattern illustrations. 
best 
found for this problem, and the student 
learns to know the standard for which to work. 
Developme nt of the lay form. Select 


average proportions to stand before the class 


From the booklets of tine 


pattern houses, reference material can be 


soon 
a girl of 


and have quick sketches made, noting the rela- 
tion of the parts of the figure, that is, the relation 
of the waist to the skirt, that of the width of the 
shoulders, bust and hips to the waist length, and 
also the length of the arm and position of the el- 
bow. Next, compare these measurements with 
the reference material illustrating the pattern of 
a dress 
Purpose. The purpose of this is to give an un- 
derstanding of the problem and to encourage in- 
dependence. From these observations and com- 


parisons we deduce the following table: 


LENGTHS Wiprus 

Bodice 1 unit Bust 2¢ unit 

Skirt 2), units Shoulders 2¢ unit 

Bust » unit Hip 26 unit 

Collar « unit Waist 5< bust 

Shoulder , unit Collar base le waist 
Hips l nits Wrist Ls collar 
Dip of Skirt < unit Skirt bottom 6 units 
Lower arm ipper arm 


Elbow at waist line 


Tue Lay Form Draw a vertical 
line on the left side of the paper; then, using as a 
unit the bodice length, from the top of the collar 
to the take three 


inches, mark off points according to the table for 


EXeRcIsE | 


waistline, for which we will 


lengths, and through these points draw light 


horizontals (Fig. 1, Plate XVIII). Then, on these 


lines, mark off the widths, and connect these 
points with light, straight lines (Fig. 2). Now, 


refer to the dressmaker’s form for the curves, out- 
line clearly the lay form, putting in the elliptical 
appearance of the collar, bust line, waistline, and 
skirt, dipping each one a little more as you go 
down. The bottom of the skirt should dip one 
eighth of the unit. 

Next, at the right of the paper, and taking an 
inch and a half for the unit, build up a small back 
view, noticing that the ellipses at the collar and 
waist curve up. 

This part of the problem demonstrates that no 
matter what the size of the form is, the propor- 
tions are always the same. 

Technic A direct pencil line should be used in 
order to lead to clean ink work (see Fig. 3). 

Exercise Il. Turee QUARTER LAY FORM. 
Build up four forms, two front views, and two 
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Divide the 
the points 
on the right side of the first form with straight 
lines. 


back views, according to Fig. 3. 
ellipses into quarters and connect 


This gives us the center for a form facing 
toward the right (Fig. 4). Note the slant of the 
bust in the three-quarter view of the dressmaker’s 
form. Draw from the bust to the shoulder a line 
parallel to the center. Then draw parallel slants 
at the left side, and, between these parallels, draw 
an oval to indicate the arm-hole. 

To put on the sleeve, draw lines slanting out 
slightly from the oval to the level of the waist- 
line, then turning in to the level of the hips and 
tapering at the wrist to one half the collar width. 
Observe that there is an ellipse at the bottom of the 
sleeve. form, refer to 
illustrations of a simple dress or slip 


For the curves of the lay 


On the second front view, reverse the preced- 
ing process to face the figure toward the left 
Follow the 
same order as in building up the front view, re- 


Three-quarter back view (Fig. 5 


ferring to pattern illustrations for the appearance 
of the sleeves. 

With the fourth form reverse the process to turn 
the figure in the opposite direction. 

SumMARY. Note the position of center on front 
back the dip of the ellipse at the 
center; the curve of 
the ellipse at the 
the nearer arm in the 
Plate XIX). 

Purpose of exercises I and II is to make a chart 
for testing all freehand figures and to learn how to 
construct from 


and views; 
hip on the nearer side; 
and the curve under 


front 


wrist; 


view (see Fig. 6, 


through deductions reference 
material. 

Supplementary exercises. Draw five front and 
five back views without construction lines, then 
test by the table of measurements. The purpose 
of this is to gain facility in lay form lines. 


FLorRENcE A. NEwcomMp, 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


Miscellaneous 


A UNIQUE SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


Tuts is the house that the pupils of the Long- 
fellow Technical High School of Denver built, 
full size. 

This house was a part of the school exhibit last 
June and was planned and supervised by Miss 
Emily H. Miles, one of the teachers of design in 
the school. 

After deciding on the size and character of the 
rooms to be furnished and decorated, the plans 
were drawn in the boys’ mechanical classes and 
delivered by them to the boys’ shops. 
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EXERCISE IT 


XIX A sheet of lay forms worked out by a high school student under the direction of Miss Newcomb. 
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Pirate XX. The dining-room and a bedroom in the house that the 
pupils of the Longfellow Technical High School built in Denver, Col 
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XXI 


A tableau, “* The Spirit of "76, 
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worked out and presented 


by the pupils of the North Bennett Industrial Scho« 1, Boston, Mass. 


The 


framework, 


covered with unbleached dining 
muslin, was constructed and electric wiring — el 


added by 


the boys of these classes. The girls 
selected from samples of inexpensive paper the 
wall paper for th These 


two rooms were a 


-room twelve feet j 


square, and a bedroom 


even by thirteen, designed for a young girl's 
room. 


The boys hung the wall paper and tinted and 
painted the woodwork to mate 


hi the 


color scheme 
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3 4 
Pirate XXII. Designs for cretonne. 1. By S. Weissman. 2. By Christine Mohrmann. 3. By William W. Preiss. 4. By 


Helen Wagner. 


of the two rooms. In the dining-room, which was 
papered with plain paper, the girls designed and 
applied a stenciled border, which was placed be- 
low the plate rail. The dining-room was carried 
out in tones of green and brown, the furniture 
selected for this room being fumed oak. The 
teacher of domestic science assisted the girls in 
the arrangement of the table. 
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This work was done in the Richmond Hill High School, under the direction of Miss Jessie L. Clough. 


The bedroom was furnished in blue and white 
with accents of green and gold. The furniture 
was maple. The motif from the wall paper, a 
conventional daisy, was embroidered in cross- 
stitch on the dresser scarf and on the towel ends 
and was also stenciled on one of the _pillow- 
covers. The electric shade was designed by a girl 
and made in metal and glass by one of the boys. 
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The draperies were hemstitched scrim curtains 
at the windows with overdraperies of blue match- 
ing the blue of the wall paper. A rag rug in blue 
and white covered the floor. 

The pieces of pottery in both rooms were made 
The candle-shades in the dining- 
room were also designed and made by the girls, 


by the girls. 


and all draperies were made in the sewing classes. 
Before undertaking the furnishing of 
rooms each girl had made a design for an interior 


these 


in color. 

All pupils in this school are first-year high school 
pupils. The purpose of the exhibit was to corre- 
late the work of the different shops and to give a 
practical demonstration of the value of the teach- 
ing in the design classes as applied to home en- 
vironment. All materials used were inexpensive. 
Local dealers loaned the furniture and rugs, The 
pupils made all that they had skill enough to 
make satisfactorily and 
carefully what they could not make. 


to choose 
No one 
could have observed the delight of the pupils in 


were taught 


the house, when finished, without feeling that an 
impression had been made on their minds which 
would probably be lasting. There was such a 
proud sense of ownership shown that it pleased 
the visitors very much. Several girls sighed with 
delight when they saw the bedroom completed 
and exclaimed, “Oh, I wish I could stay here! 
Won't you rent it to me for the summer?” 

We hope a practical ideal of a simple, charming 
room was shown which might be in the homes of 
many of the children. 

This fall the girls are still discussing the exhi- 
bition. One who has moved into a new home 
states that she is going to furnish her new room 
as the little bedroom was furnished. An appre- 
ciation of simple, dainty materials and a desire to 
apply the lessons of the school to the practical 
things of life is, we hope, the outcome of our 
little exhibit. 
reality in a 


failed to do. 


It appealed to many because of its 


way that rooms on drawn paper 


A. J. Fynn, 
Principal. 


TABLEAUX DURING THE MONTH OF 
MAY. The children delight themselves and their 
friends by working out tableaux, or living pic- 
tures, for the celebrations which occur this. month. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory procedure is to select 


FROM EVERYWHERE 


some appropriate famous picture and reproduce 
Plate XXI, for example, 
shows an original interpretation of “The Spirit 
of '76,” a subject suggested by a painting which 
hangs in the City Hall, Marblehead, Mass. With 
the help of the girls the costumes may be made, 
and with the help of the manual training boys the 
large frame. Mosquito-netting stretched tightly 
across the front of the frame adds an atmospheric 
The particular 
picture shown in the plate was produced by the 
pupils in the North Bennett Industrial School, 
Boston, under the direction of Mr. Alvin E. Dodd. 


it as closely as possible. 


effect and enhances the illusion. 


DESIGNS FOR CRETONNE 
WItH 


Birp AND ANIMAL Motirs 
INTEREST is the power that “makes the wheels 


And when in our school work we are 
deprived of the normal interest or motive the 


go round 


application to a practical use, of the thing we are 
a substitute of variety will sometimes 
prove a good makeshift. 

It was for the sake of variety, and for the fun 
to be gotten out of it, that animal forms were 
used for the surface 
Many designs were shown the pupils, but these, 


doing 


accompany ing patterns. 
and indeed the whole class exercise, were individ- 
ual, containing a very large measure of invention 
Public school teachers of design are of course 
agreed that the primary object of their teaching 
is the cultivation of taste the education of an 
enlightened public that will demand and buy the 
right things. They do not always agree, however, 
as to the best means for arriving at this end. The 
inventive side of the work seems to me not only 
valuable but twice valuable as a_ stimulus to 
self-expression, which affects more than the draw- 
ing, and as a better means of acquiring the judg- 
ment necessary to appreciate the designs of others, 
than copy or dictation in any of their variations 
can afford. The task of inventing sometimes 
crowds upon the esthetic judgment, but it is not 
certain that such judgment is very active in the 
exercises of “adapting” designs, so often given. 
And if both invention and taste can be brought 
to bear upon a problem, the resultant apprecia- 
tion seems almost certain to be keenly alive. 
Jesste L. CLoven, 
Richmond Hill High School, Long Island. 
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Tree Drawing 


By George W. Eggers 


I speak for each no-toungéd tree 
That, spring by spring, doth nobler be, 
And dumbly and most wistfully, 

His mighty prayerful arms outspreads 
Above men’s oft-unheeding heads, 
And his big blessing downward sheds. 


I. TREES IN SILHOUETTE 

HE great question with the beginner often 

is, ““Where to begin?” The master, on 

the other hand, is usually one who has long 
since solved this problem. The master is not 
only one who does difficult things, but one who 
knows how to make his task easy by beginning in 
the right place. Consider Whistler. His tech- 
nique is remarkable — but not because it 
difficult: 
and so well chosen 
ple. Whistler knew 
problem. 

In painting or drawing trees, where can we 
best take hold? What is the most essential char- 
acteristic of the tree you are to draw? 
How are you able to identify the pine on yonder 
mountainside, so far away that it is almost lost 
in the blue? 

Beginners at landscape often think that the 
key to painting trees lies in the rendering of foli- 
age. But it is not foliage-texture that makes that 
far-off pine so unmistakably a pine. 
texture is one of the first of the many things which 
distance filters out of the aspect of that tree. 


is so 
it is remarkable because it is so right 
indeed, it is so sim- 


to take hold of his 


because, 
where 


about 


Foliage- 


Tue Orper or Our OBSERVATIONS 


If we could seize and set down upon our paper 
the one quality which persists longest through 
-which makes that 
tree a pine when seen even so far away — and 
then, without erasing what we have set down, if 
we could move forward a mile or two and add to 
our drawing the new facts which we have observed 
in the tree, and thus continue to approach our 
subject and continue to set down each new fea- 
ture when it comes into view, we should probably 
he taking up the successive problems in rendering 
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these miles of perspective - 


— Lanier. 


the tree in about the same order in which a master 
does. 

First of all the tree would be a silhouette — and 
let us understand once for all that every tree is a 
silhouette. We need not for the moment consider 
that it has any depth at all from front to back. 
From where we are, it might just as well be a 
paper tree. Perhaps its farther side is sixty feet 
beyond its nearer side, but sixty feet 
compared with the distance of the horizon oi 
our view, or yonder cloud sixty miles away? (see 
Plate I). 

What then, 
houette? 
as a wave 


what is 


is the first characteristic of this sil- 
Some modern writer has described a tree 
of the earth surging toward the sky. 
Now every tree surges or springs or sweeps or 
shoots or sprawls or twists toward the sky in its 
own way and after the manner of its own family 
a pine in one fashion and a palm in another 
and no matter how far away from it we are, the 
first characteristic that we see is the 
which its mass surges toward the sky. 


manner in 


THE 


GREAT MOVEMENT OF THE 
Tree-Mass 


ACTION OR 


down the 
him? 


When you see your friend halfway 
street, by what means do you 
By his movements, 
and you identify 
by its growth. If you could see the 
fifty years of life enacted before you in an hour 
if you could really 
mass and the 
become simply a struggling but rhythmic move- 
ment. Indeed, the tree would seem to be a foun- 
tain, starting first in a little jet, that rises and 
spreads and throws off a constant shower of 


recognize 
and by his figure; 
a distant tree by its figure 

tree’s whole 


of course, 


see it grow 


the shape of its 


direction of its branches would 


leaves which are whipped about like waves at its 
base, absorbed into the ground to be thrown up 
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anew in endless showers from its branches. If 
you could grasp the action or the movement of that 
fountain as manifested in the particular tree 
which you are drawing, you would be telling the 
greatest fact about the growth of the tree. Any- 
thing that you might add tothat would simply em- 
bellish your already vigorous statement of the 
tree’s character. 

Method. Now some fountains spurt straight up- 
ward, some divide and fall in a wide circle, some 





Piate I { Cedar. Every tree is a silhouette 


are of lesser force and are pliant to the winds 
Every different kind of a tree is a different kind 
of a fountain. Before your pencil touches the 
paper, stretch out your arms at full length 
toward the tree and get its fountain-like move- 
ment into yourself —as if you were drawing a 
seven-league tree upon the sky! Do this no matter 
how small in inches you may plan your sketch to 
be. Then, when you have gotten the feeling of it 


in such simple terms that with your eyes shut you 
still can see it, throw inthe first two or three grand 
sweeps that establish the same movement upon 
your paper (Plate II, A and B). 

So far as you have gone these sweeps stand 
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for the whole tree, or at any rate for the heart 
and “core” of it. If you have been rightly car 
less of the non-essentials, your strokes have in 
cluded not only the swing of the visible branches 
but that of the unseen roots as well — you hav 
expressed not only the tree’s present movement, 
but the trend of its aspiration. When you hav 
drawn these three or four lines, pause. Study 
the tree again and study your sketch critically 
If the first three or four sweeps do not embody 


Illustration by Riviére, for “L’ Enfant Prodigus 


the inner spirit of the tree, cast your study aside 
and try again; if you do not get the spirit in th 
first half-dozen strokes, you never will in the later 
ones. Remember that accuracy is just as possil 

in the big, subtle things as in the little, obvious 


ones. 


Tue Great Proportions 


We have likened the movement of a tree to 
fountain. The force of this fountain determines 
whether it is a broad tree or a tall tree. This 
brings us to the next most important character- 
istic of the silhouette the great proportion 
All this time we are conscious of the tree only as 
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II { Mapl What to look for in beginning the drawing of a tree: A. The action. B. The proportions. C. The 
facts of the contour masses and bays also accents within the tree mass (note how the importance of these has been 
nined if a number of accents within the tree give a great sweeping characteristic line through the tree, these accents 


n; if unrelated they are not. D. More careful contour study. E. Getting more leaf quality in the line (perhaps the 
r should have been called finished at D F. How a detail may be studied. Note that nothing is erased. If the first 
right they become an “accompaniment” to the later ones, and help make the drawing clear, 
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—a cloud of dark tone quivering in the 
Now 


in its proper place, upon your first broad sweeps, 


a mass 
sun or a spire of green bending to the wind. 
indicate: (1) Where the top of this mass would 
seem to be; (2) how far it reaches to left and to 
right; (3) where it is tallest if a broad tree, where 
broadest if a tall one; (4 
axis of the tree seems to lie in its exact center or 


whether the heart or 


whether it throws some branches far out to lee- 
ward, like ragged banners, while hugging others 
close about its windward side; (5) again, how the 
trunk carries its load of leafage: whether high on 
a tall stem or sweeping the earth on a stem that 
is almost hidden. These observations follow upon 
our first in rapid succession — in far-less time 
than it takes to read these lines and they follow 
each other in much the order suggested (A, B, 
and C, Plate ID). 
Tue Great Divisions 


of our foliage 
chiefly as a cloud or blur, with a tendency, it is 


So far we have thought mass 
true, to be tall or broad or round or square, and 
with a vital trend in its direction, but without 
much character of shape. 

itself in two or three | q 


Now every tree masses 


sections these more or less eparated by rough 


hollows or bays in the outline. For the next step, 
then, as we refine the mass of our tree, let us 
study: (1 
masses, and after that (2 


the relative positions and sizes of the 
the relative sizes and 
placings of the bays in the right-hand and in the 
left-hand contours of the tree 
these bays are exactly opposite each other or not 


noting whether 
(and usually they are not); whether they are of 
uniform size or not (and almost always they are 
not); 
the top or toward the bottom of the tree, and how 
the large bays are placed with reference to the 
large foliage masses. 

Method. In all this, however, keep the method 
Always see the whol 
tree; if you are studying bays, see all the great 


whether the large ones seem to be toward 


of your observations simple 
bays. On the other hand, refuse to see more than 
you can remember. If there are five masses and 
you can take in only three, ignore the distine- 
tions which set off the least of these and see th 
You don't have to 
Do it with your eyes 
open and your mind working. It is an intellectual 
(Compare C, D, and E, Plate I 
But — always try to see the tree with your eyes 


tree as three masses instead. 
squint your eyes to do this 


process. 


entirely shut before you draw it; this fixes the image 
as nothing else will. In other words, study your 
tree as you would study a lesson; when you know 
it, put it on paper — not You will be 
tempted, no doubt, to work in a way very differ- 


You will be tempted to look at a 


before. 


ent from this. 


spray and then draw and then look a little more 
and then draw and so on. It is the slow way to 
learn. A drawing can be made in this way; but 
a sound habit cannot be formed in this way. On 
the contrary, see the whole — see it in your mind’s 


eye before you drau refuse to see, each time you 


look, more detail than you can remember at one 





time refuse to draw at all, that which you cannot 
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Pirate ILI. Note the twist in the trunk of this Chestnut 


tree. The foliage is perhaps too detailed in this sketch but 
drawn in a good way — the darks regarded as spots of definite 
shape around lights of definite shape, and the detail in the 
lights becoming simply an indication of leaf direction. Thesé 
touches within the lights are the last things put into the study 
remember. There are no arbitrary facts in nature 
All forms and lines and spots worth drawing ar 
somehow related. If you cannot remember the 
positions, and then the shapes of certain details, 
it is because you have not grasped their relations 

don’t put them in until you do grasp their 
Stating a fact out of its relations to 
to falsehood. Con- 


sider your whole drawing, from start to finish, a 


relations. 
other facts often amounts 


series of progressive observations of the whol: 
thing you are drawing. 

Then, when you have the action, the propor- 
tions, and the forms of the tree's greater foliag« 
masses fairly in hand, bring to bear another type 
of observation. 


MoveEeMENT IN TRUNK AND BRANCHES 


The trunks of some trees may be likened, not 
only to jets of water, but also to mighty screws 
twisting themselves out of the ground, and (each 
in its own peculiar way), throwing off branches and 
foliage-masses in all directions. The old chestnut 
in the Quad at the Arts and Crafts Shops at 
A huge 
root comes out of the ground on the north side, 
and, making a long, sloping buttress up the trunk, 
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Chautauqua presents an example of this. 
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Pirate IV. A. The tree somewhat as we see it. B. The movement which the openings in the branches produce — a radi- 
iting movement, you see, in this case. C. The movement produced by the openings in the foliage-mass — a sort of concentric 
movement. D. A perfectly flat treatment of the openings only. The originals of these studies were drawn from an oak at 
Byrdcliffe, some being made just before, and others just - a violent autumn gale. This page is rendered in pen outline with 
charcoal mezzotint over it. 
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it crosses southeastward and finally thrusts itself 
forth at the southeast side as one of the tree's 
strong limbs whence it goes on in the same man- 
ner, throwing forth branches, the greatest of these 
On three other sides of the trunk 
and take more or 


But this 
rhythm is apparent elsewhere than in the trunk 


southwestward 
similar roots come into view 


less obvious part in this broad rhythm. 


The whole mass of the tree, to its topmost branch, 
continues the same great whirl which apparently 
begins somewhere far underground. 
Tue Roors 

In the very first lines by which we noted the 
general movement of the tree we took cognizance 
of the subterranean part of it as well as of that 
which appears above the ground. The roots are 
not always visible, but they must in some way 
be accounted for in a drawing, since not only the 
life of the tree, but 


pendent upon them 


its stability as well is de- 
The manner in which the 
through the soft earth, the 
the rocks, the 
seeming intelligence with which they seek what 


roots feel their way 


tenacity with which they grip 


they need crevices, moisture, support these 
are characteristics of living things, and recorded, 
they put life into our drawing. 


Plates II, and III 


Compare I, 


Tue Unity or toe Wao.te Tree 


The one who would draw trees must remember 
“trunk” and “limbs” 
in designating portions of the tree is not merely 
fanciful. 
of the unclad human figure with that of the unclad 


+} 


that the uses of the words 
We have only to compare the silhouette 


whole tree and the connection is apparent 
unity between the twigs and roots of a given tree 
is as complete as is the unity between the fingers 
And like ours, the 
trees’ feet are flat and longer than their hands be- 
cause they have a different kind of work to do 
The movement of the trunk, too, is in immedi- 


and toes of a given individual 


ate and direct relation with the movement of the 
contour of the tree, in elevation as well as in 
plan. A great converity in the tree’ s profile at any 
point means a great limb setting forth from the 
trunk to carry it: a small mass of leaves unusu- 
ally prominent in the contour means that a small 
branch out toward that 


contour is somewhat 


unusually developed. 


Opentncs TuHrouGH THE TREE Mass 


There is one more way of looking at the whole 


tree. The lines which swing out from trunk to 


contour are, as we have seen, sometimes spiral or 
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whirling in their tendency they are, at any 


rate, almost never straight lines. Their variation 
from the 


characterist ics of 


distinguishing 
Each tree is 


in the rhythm 


straight is one of the 
different trees 

made after the pattern of its own 
family: the characteristic rhythm of the branches 
has a definite relation to the characteristic rhythm 
of the contour of the tre« 
bearing which this has upon the present stage of 
is that 


brane he s 


The most important 
our problem, however, this characteristic 
rhythm of line in the has its peculiar 
effect upon the sha pe of th opening in the tree 


THASS The movement of the bi inches plays across 
the movement of the foli: c 
the little patches of sky that we see through the 


tree very distinct and ver 


HMASSeS and make s 


characteristic in their 


shapes These shape Ss are as important almost as 
that of the tree itself. In each tree, then, we must 
study these openings where they occur their 
ri ythm, with eu h othe rs the ir relation of size in 
the upper and lower pa fs of the tree; rh her t} j 
occur in the shadowed parts of ti free or an ti 

illuminated parts; their sha; Compare the 
studies in Plate I\ 


RENDERING THE TREE 


We have made 
tree but have said litth 
The tree may be rendered in flat, unmodeled sil 
houette. 
landscape take on this appearance 


suggestions as to how to see the 


about the rendering of i 


Many a time the trees in nature’s own 
Many i 


great master, besides Riviére, has painted tre« 


When this is done the contour may bx 


in this way 
treated broadly and simply as has been don 

A and B, Plate VI, or it may be carried 
into exquisite detail as in Figs. A, B, C, D and 1] 


Plate VIL. 


Figs. 


MepiIums 


In the schoolroom, of course, the silhouett: 


may be rendered in any flat medium, such as 
which compels simplicity of edg 


Plate \ 


\ hic h fives grea 


pa per-tearing 
and gives charming quality of edge), A, 
} 


; 


paper-cutting, B; brush and ink 
opportunity for study of shape s with any desired 
and D; 


fint (in which our obset 


degree of refinement), ( charcoal u 


directly, or charcoal mezz 


vation is almost forced upon the shapes of open 


ings through the tree), E and F; era yon or pen 


(in which we may treat the “flat” tone informall 
and get just the suggestion of modeling whic! 
gives atmosphere and a hint of nature’s accidental 
effects of light and form and color, as shown in 
Plate II). 


modern, show 


Many book-illustrations, ancient and 
arrangements of allover pattern 
(usually of leaf forms) carried over the whole “ flat 

silhouette of the tree. 


This convention was used 
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rs tends to make straight lines and angles. (C. Water-color, by the drip method 
e exact shape of the tree, and the pure colors dropped into it. 





I 
Pirate V. An Apple-tree The se six drawings show what the medium does to the tree. They could of course have 


ide much more alike in form, but the medium was allowed its fair degree of influence. The tearing ( 
t pleasing outline qualities. 


bee n 
A) gives us little detail, 
B. Cutting gives us more freedom in certain directions, but the long straight blade of the scis- 
that is, a pool of clear water is painted in 
Thus we get freshness and brilliancy and variation. D. Water- 
r by the flat wash method. This is the only drawing on this page for which an outline was needed. E. Charcoal direct from 
ire: every stroke a branch —almost. F. Charcoal mezzotint: the whole paper toned with charcoal dust and the lights 
n out with a kneaded eraser 








all 
atl i! 














Piate VI. Six ways of rendering an unmodeled tree. F is not really modeled. The variations of tone are almost acx 
dental. It shows us an informal pattern over the silhouette as E shows aformal pattern. F is an example of “spatter work” 

done with a toothbrush and india ink and a sort of stencil — a device used by commercial illustrators to a great extent 
The tree is an oak, 
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Piate VII. Examples of work by great artists illustrating (1) the tendency to conceive trees as more or less flat silhou- 


tes; (2) different treatments of contour, (3)° hints of modeling in the almost-flat silhouette 
Figure 7. A. Fragment of a Corot landscape. B. Detail of a landscape by Dupré. C. Detail of “The Watermill” by Hobbema 





, 


D. Portion of Botticelli’s “Spring Allegory.” EE. Portion of illustration by Guerin. F. Part of a tree in landscape by Diaz 
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B 


Detail from Titian’s (so-called) 


“ 


Pirate VIII. A. 


C 


[ ! Sacred and Profane Love”; B. A tree from a landscape by C. H. Davis 
(contemporary American) illustrating an almost over-refinement of contour; C. 


Portion of a landscape by Rousseau giving 


interesting illustration of a tree in light and shade but retaining much of the silhouette character, a beautifully simple piec« 


of modeling and an interesting, realistic pattern of foliage kept in fine subordination to the larger elements. 


To what exten 


do you find that the trees in these plates can be identified as to species? 


by both Raphael and Michelangelo in Rome and 
by Giotto in Florence. Block printing and sten- 
ciling give opportunity for rendering forms both 
in flat and in nearly flat tones, as well as for using 
pattern, as in the examples just cited. Of course, 


“flat” silhouette in these paragraphs must be 
understood to include nearly flat silhouette as 
well — contrasting these in idea with “modeled” 


silhouette. 


VI. 


(Compare the illustrations in Plate 


Various Qua.ities or Epce 


The term “silhouette,” generally speaking, 
suggests a spot of definite shape with an edge of 
uniformly sharp, firm quality. A tree may be 
rendered in silhouette with such an edge and hav: 
charm. None will deny that a fine value-relation 
will prevent a firm edge from seeming “hard 

In nature we have illustrations of the combina- 
tion of firm edge and delicate value relation when 
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trees are clothed in autumn haze or in evening 
mist. 

One great characteristic of trees, however, is 
that they usually do show considerable variation of 
edge. This is because (1) trees are solids of non- 
geometric form catching the light and reflecting 
it at a great variety of angles; (2) any particular 
tree is of varying density in different places, al- 
lowing light, both direct and reflected, to come 
not only through the leaf masses, but often through 
the very leaves themselves; (3) trees are flexible 
(while alive) and their branches are ever swaying, 
either because of breezes or because of the birds 
and squirrels which inhabit them, so that their 
contours exist, not as constant quantities, but 
only as approximations of such. For these and 
other reasons a certain truth about a tree can only 
be expressed by qualifying the firmness of the edge 
of the silhouette at points almost or quite blending it 
with the sky, and at others bringing it sharply into 
contrast with it. 

Skillfully managed, as has been done by Corot 
and Inness (among many great landscape paint- 
ers), this variation of edge becomes a quality of 
great beauty; overdone, the whole character of the 
You will find that 
no matter how soft Corot’s tree-edges may be, 
the last word —a delicate brush stroke, an al- 
most accidental touch it may seem — the last word 
in their contours is emphatic; his trees never 
“melt into the sky.” There is a detail in one of 
Dupré's landscapes in the Art Institute, Chicago, 
in which the softening of tree-outlines seems to be 
carried almost to excess. Dupré probably used the 


tree-mass is weakened by it. 


device in order to subordinate these trees some- 
what, and perhaps it is not exactly just to repro- 
duce this detail by itself as we have done. Hob- 
bema’s “ Watermill” in the same gallery shows a 
good example of the absolutely firm edge worked 
out with great detail, as does the fragment from 
Botticelli’s “Spring” in the Florence Academy, 
here reproduced. In Botticelli we have another 
principle illustrated, namely, that an 
which is uniformly firm may give the effect of sof- 
tened edges if small lights break through it near its 


outline 


edge, or if small darks are carried out from its edge 
into the light beyond. In the illustration by Guérin, 
of which we also show a detail, the firm edge is 
seen under yet another aspect, namely, quite without 
detail. There is Diaz at the Art Institute, which 
illustrates this same principle of simplification of 
edge. (Compare carefully the illustrations in 
Plates VII and VIII.) 

Generally speaking, we find that when the sil- 
houette is treated as a flat, sharply defined mass, 
the result is inclined to be monumental and re- 
poseful and ‘ when treated with 
variation, asit is at the hands of Corot and Inness, 
we are more impressed with the life and motion 
of nature — its accidents of light and shadow and 
stirring breeze —the result is pictorial. The 
two manners are, however, not as different as they 
may seem. In either case, the silhouette must be 
completely understood and thoughtfully designed 
— there must be no vagu‘ness in the painter's 
mind as to what he is going to paint. Work out 
your silhouette so that you are sure of it — its 
edge is its last refinement. 


‘decorative’; 





The Town Pump. 
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Pen drawing by Charles H. Rickert. 
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Knowledge is of two kinds; we know the subject ourselves, or we 
know where we can find information upon it. — Samuel Johnson. 


THE NUDE IN SCHOOLS 


Tue Scuoot Arts Co., 


Gentlemen: 

I have enjoyed the Scnoot Arts MAGAzINE 
very much this year so far, and know you folks 
and Mr. Bailey will give us the best you can 
find. May I suggest that some time in the near 
future you give us readers a good article on 
“Symbolism of Color,” and one on “The Study 
of the Nude for Design and Clay Modeling?” I 
know you can find the right kind of people to 
give us the help we need on these lines of work 
and study. 

Most sincerely, 
Leonarp A. WILLIAMS, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, 


The first article on “Symbolism” appears in this 
number. 

Study of the nude certainly does not come within 
the scope of work in the grades. It can, however, 
be quite properly touched upon in certain high 
school courses. To be well taught a good back- 
ground of knowledge on the part of the teacher 
is required. He should be able to draw the 
figure well, and to analyze figure-drawing so as to 
present the fundamentals with the utmost clarity. 
We would suggest for your help an excellent book 
by R. G. Hatton entitled, “Figure Drawing and 
Composition” (Chapman and Hall, London). 
Walter Crane, in his writings, especially in “ Line 
and Form,” treats of the use of the figure in design 
and covers the fundamentals of the subject. A 
more expensive book, containing many decora- 
tive drawings, by Alphonse Mucha, will furnish 
good reference material for an art library in a 
high school. 

J. H. 


A SUCCESSFUL DECORATION 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 


I am sending you under separate cover a flash- 
light taken after the cantata ““The Flower Queen” 
given by the Medley Club of our school to their 
friends on the first of May, thinking you might be 
interested in the decoration. Their colors were 
pink and green. As the blossoms had not yet 


made their appearance in this locality the arbor 
which was erected was wrapped with green crépe 
paper, the blossoms made from pink and white 
paper by the children, and were fastened to natural 
branches with invisible wire. It just happened 
that the walls were light green and all together 
made quite an interesting color scheme. 
Most sincerely yours, 
Anna Brer, 
Supervisor of Drawing, 
Greenville, O} 


VALUE OF CONCENTRATION 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps one of the principal causes of failure 
on the part of many students to realize the desired 
results from their efforts along any special line of 
work is not so much their lack of talent, as their 
lack of ability to concentrate their energies to the 
development of whatever talent they may natu- 
rally possess. In the study of music, the student 
finds it difficult to make advancement along any 
chosen line of work, no matter how much talent he 
may possess, until he is able to put aside every 
other interest and apply himself diligently to the 
task in hand. 

While this is true of the study of music, it is 
equally true of the study of art. It makes but 
little difference along what line the interest has 
been aroused — the student who succeeds must 
first study to form some worthy conception of this 
special work, must seek to raise his ideas to a 
standard of perfection, and then concentrate the 
force of every faculty to bring himself up to the 
level of this standard. 
rally the gift of originality will have his or her own 
chosen method of accomplishing this task. Very 


Those who possess natu- 


often it may be some homely ine ident or bit of 
experience has served to arouse an interest in the 
mind of the student that has consequently led to 
the development of some idea he can triumphantly 
call his own. But whatever the task, or whatever 
the method of accomplishing this task, the one 
royal road to success is that of concentration. 

In the writer's own personal experience, the 
most successful method of cultivating and strength- 
ening this faculty of concentration in the study of 
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A scene from “The Flower Queen” given by the Medley ( lub, Greenvill > Ohio. 


art, is that of sketching nature from memory. 
As I have already said, an interest along this 
special line of work was awakened by a little 
homely incident, and the lesson, which was simple 
enough within itself, was learned as the result of 
i mere chance or accident. 

Early one spring morning, while in search of 
wild flowers and ferns in the wood near my home, 
I very unexpectedly came upon a family of ugly 
young owls perched on an old, broken, dead limb 
near the ground. They made quite an inter- 
esting picture as they sat so still on their perch, 
most interesting, perhaps, because of their very ug- 
liness, and I caught the inspiration at once of mak- 
ing a sketch of them. But my sketch-book! — I 
had neglected to take it with me —and now, 
what should Ido? I had wandered a considerable 
distance into the wood, and while I knew that 
the birds, if unmolested, would sit perched as they 
were all day long, yet I hesitated to leave them, 
lest, in the meantime, something might disturb 
them, and thus my opportunity be lost. While I 
was thus undecided in my mind what I should do, 
the idea came to me — why not make a kind of 
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mental sketch of them, and then go home and 
make a real drawing, in my sketch-book, from 
memory? or, as one little girl has very wittily 
expressed it, “I would just sit and think how they 
looked, and then go home and mark around the 
think.” 

The idea, at first thought, seemed a little im- 
probable, but on giving it more careful consid- 
eration, its possibilities appealed to me, and I 
resolved at once to at least make an attempt 
I accordingly proceeded to apply myself to the 
task. I quietly seated myself at a good distance 
on the rock before them, studied their outline 
carefully, and made note of the different light and 
shadow forms, which I considered would lend 
most interest to the sketch. Then I left them and 
hurried home to reproduce these forms with 
pencil and paper. 

The results of these clumsy efforts were at once 
laughable and discouraging in effect. I made 
sketch after sketch, but none of them were 
worthy of much compliment. While the drawings 
themselves were little better than what would be 
considered a failure yet, the experience was novel 
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and intensely interesting, and the effort was worthy 
and beneficial in many ways. 

I have continued this method of nature-sketch- 
ing ever since, and it has proven to be a practice 
of inestimable value. In order to make any de- 
gree of progress whatever, it is, as I have already 
explained, absolutely necessary to thoroughly 
And not 
only by this practice is the power of concentration 
called into action, but the power of observation 
as well. 


concentrate one’s energies to the task. 


The memory, also, is very materially 
stimulated and strengthened. 

By this calling to action of so many different 
faculties of the mind, the student naturally be- 
comes broader-minded, and thus more capable 
of seeing, feeling, and appreciating the beauties of 
nature about him. Although this is a work some- 
what difficult and discouraging at first, yet, as 
one’s skill becomes developed, and the judgment 
more thoroughly matured, the work becomes less 
and less difficult, and more and more the source 
of joy to the student. 
forms in nature, possessing any artistic beauty 
whatever, so thoroughly memorized and mastered 
as to become a part of one’s real self, give a basis 
for future work that could hardly be obtained in 
any other way. 


Besides, even the simplest 


Minta Hoopes, 
Chesterhill, Ohio. 


“FULL CIRCLE” 
To the Editor: 


Stevenson somewhere tells of a musician im- 
provising a lovely melody which an artist, pass- 
ing, heard, and as he listened a picture grew 
before his imagination, a picture in color so rare 
that it remained in memory until he gave it ex- 
pression upon his canvas. The picture inspired 
a poet to write a song, and this again found echo 





still more beautiful melody. So the circle was 
made complete. 

We call this “Romance” — the art of Steven- 
son; but is not all fine art just “Truth revealed” 
—the Truth ever living, ever beating within the 
life about us? 

Children live so close to the Heaven they came 
from that if by chance we enter their world we 
are surprised to find it the world of Beauty, of 
Romance, of Truth which encircles the world we 
call ours. And why is the child’s world not ours 
to-day? Once we claimed it as our very own 

Not long since, in one of our town schools be- 
fore a class of very interesting children of the 
fifth grade, I gave a lesson in applied design, 
asking for book-covers with original titles, suit- 
able for children under fifteen years of age. The 
topic should suggest spring’s awakening. 

Among the drawings handed in at the close of 
the twenty-minute period was one entitled “* The 
Garden of Albert.” This seemed so fresh and 
attractive that I commended it highly. The boy 
who designed it was named Otto. Later in the 
week the teacher of English asked for composi- 
tions from the children of that same class, they 
being left free to choose their own subjects. \ 
little girl named Elsie, remembering the title 
given by Otto, chose the same for her writing 
and handed in the following: 


Tue GaRDEN oF ALBERT 

There was once a boy by the name of Albert. He lived 
in Greenwi h, England. He had a flower garden of his ow: 
He sold flowers to help his parents out One day after the 
rain he happened to see the rainbow The next morning 
he got up early and saw the sunrise was as beautiful h 
planned his flowers by the colors of the sunrise. One morn 
ing his father said, “You may have a garden party, your 


flowers are so beautiful.” 
Now when Otto heard this Composition read 


aloud with some others, considered best by the 
teacher, he was greatly pleased and asked if h 


in another musician’s soul and came forth in might write a verse to go with it; and, later, 
SDH) noe HELEN 
>». ™~ 








F gee 
Shu Spun 


Whi. winlin fay fore 


Helen’s music for Otto's spring poe 









m inspired by Albert’s garden 
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printed it upon the board to surprise me when I 
came the week following. Here is his verse: 


SPRINGTIME 


Springtime is here 

With happiness and cheer. 
While winter is gone 

With days dark and drear! 


This all seemed so interesting that I begged to 
have copies of both to keep among my treasures. 
A few weeks later, when visiting a group of chil- 
dren of the seventh grade in another school, I 
read them the composition and poem, saying it 
needed only music to make the story perfect. 


As I was leaving the room after the lesson was 
over, a little Jewish girl, Helen, spoke quietly to 
me as I passed, saying, “I think I could write 
some music for the poem if I only had a copy.” 
I stopped and wrote it out for her. On the follow- 
ing Thursday she handed me the little song in 
manuscript, the pretty melody decorated with the 
title “Spring.” An opportunity happening to 
present itself, I showed this to a Cornell organist. 
He said, “Helen's composition is good music, 
and almost perfect in form.” 

Is not this “ Full Circle?” 

Hosart B. Jacors, 
Greenwich, Conn. 











ALL BECAUSE WE HAVE BANISHED JOY 
AND BEAUTY FROM 
OF THINGS, WE DON’T KNOW HOW TO 


BE GAY WITHOUT GETTING A HEAD- 


ACHE, OR BRIGHT WITHOUT BECOMING 
SLANGY, OR BEAUTIFUL WITHOUT EN- 
RICHING THE MILLINER OR THE DRUG-— 
GIST. 


OUR CONCEPTION 


— De smond. 
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Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.! 


The Year in Art 


UCH is the title of the foreword by its 
editor introducing the tenth volume of the 
American Art Annual.? 
art museums in our smaller cities is discussed, 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
president of the American Federation of Arts 
Data relative to the sales of paintings in 1911 
12, obituaries, 


The importance of 


with illustrations, by 


lists of art magazines, and a 


press list of newspapers interested in art, to- 


gether with reports of art museums, art soci- 
eties, professional art schools are followed by a 
painters, 
sculptors, and illustrators, constituting a “‘ Who’s 
Who” The membership of the National 


Academy of Design from the foundation is given 
in full, with portraits of forty-nine of the mem- 


biographical directory of American 


in art. 


bers. The eighty-eight illustrations include 
twenty-two notable examples of recent painting 
and sculpture. This indispensable reference 


book, now appearing for the first time as a pub- 
lication of the American Federation of Arts, is 
foresight, and 
business ability of its genial editor, Miss Florence 
N. Levy. H. T. B. 


a living witness to the energy, 


Art for Life’s Sake 


As the title indicates, this is 
Its point of view is fresh, and 


a book with an 
ethical message.’ 
the message is inspiring by reason of the remark- 
able breadth of view of the author, his vivid use 
of language, and the sincerity of purpose and 
profound conviction which are evident through- 
out. 

That Mr. Caffin is an optimist a single sen- 
tence will show: “Never yet has there been in 
the air such a volume of hope and promise for 
definition of 
“Beauty, then, is that which stimu- 


humanity.” Listen also to his 


Beauty: 


Sir John Denham 


lates and enhances our Need of Life and Desire 
of Living.”” And note this statement: “Culture 
consists in applying everything we know to the 
actual Living Needs of the present.” 

Such conceptions would lead one to expect the 
inspiring treatment of art in its various aspects 
and its relation to life, which the book contains 

Mr. Caffin forecasts the New Democracy, which 
he believes will apply the principles of art to life, 
both collective and individual 

The book is for the general reader, but it car 
ries a special lesson and opens a whole world of 
ideas to the earnest art teacher who is striving to 
realize more fully the true meaning and import 
of her work. J. u 


Art and the N. E. A. 


The annual publication of the National Edu- 


cational Association is awaited with interest, 
especially by those who did not attend the con- 
vention.t’ The report for 1912 adds to the library 
the organization is creating some 1400 pages of 
reading matter, nine of which are devoted to art 
Mr. J. Earl Griffith contends that “the place art 
world it should 


occupies in the commercial 


occupy in the high school of commerce.” Mr 
Walter Sargent advocates the establishment in 
every state of museums of design, and of some 
kind of plan for discovering and training pupils 
of unusual talent. “Art” does leak in a little 
elsewhere in the volume, but not enough to lead 
the casual observer to believe that the “‘educa- 
tors” of our country share the belief of T. Ver- 
nette Morse that art 


inspiring element of human activity.” H. T. B 


is “the great creative and 


The Munsell Color System 


This latest publication of Mr. Munsell® gives 
in brief space a statement of the salient points 


1 Books which promise a large percentage of wisdom, piety, delight, and use to teachers of drawing and handicraft ar 


starred 
Company 


2* Published by the American Federation of Arts, 215 West 57 


}* Art for Life's Sake. By Charles H. Caffin. 190 pp 


4 Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, Chicago, 1912 


Association from Ann Arbor, Mich 
> Color Balance Iilustrated. 
25 cents. 


An Introduction to the 


Munsell System. By A. 


and added to the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased of the School Arts Publishing 


814. Illustrated. Price 85 


‘. Price $1.25. 


th Street, New York. 422 pp. 6 
1428 pp. 6X9. Published by th 


H. Munsell. 32 pp. 54% X7. Pri 
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of the system which is treated more completely 
in “A Color Notation.” All those who are familiar 
with the larger book, however, will be interested 
in this last word from the author of the system 
which is being accepted more and more widely 
institutions 
modern method of approach to color discrimina- 


in educational and outside as the 
tion and appreciation. 

The booklet includes a complete plan, with 
many practical suggestions, for a course of color 
study for the nine grades of school, and this 
alone makes it valuable to the art teacher. The 
last word in the book is a timely warning, ‘appli- 
cable to all educational work in this busy age 
and especially to any work bearing upon the 
cultivation “Finally, remember that 
both pupil and teacher are happier in doing a 
little very well rather than failing in too am- 
bitious an effort.”’ 3. &. 


of taste: 


Educational Lore 


When the Cyclopedia of Education, edited by 
Dr. Paul Monroe and his thousand helpers is 
complete, it will constitute an authority to which 

ery question as to pedagogical theory, history, 
practice, and people may be confidently re- 
ferred for The fourth 
LIBto POL, has just appeared, a handsome, big 
book of 740 admirably printed pages with help- 
ful diagrams, maps, and halftone illustrations. 

H. f. 'B. 


All about Old Glory 


Flag Day is June 14th. 
preparation on the part of a teacher for its en- 
would be the 
rusal of the scholarly volume on the origin and 
story of our flag, illustrated in black-and-white 
d color, by Peleg D. Harrison? “With a few 

eptions, the Stars and Stripes is the oldest 
‘tional standard and ensign in the world,” 
nd the author might have added, the only live 

, changing in an orderly way with the growth 


answer.! volume, from 


The best possible 


celebration in school 


siastic 


f the sisterhood of states. Besides such chapters 
one would expect to find are chapters on Flag 
Making, Tributes to the Flag, Origin of the Name 
“Old Glory,” Confederate Flags, and Flag Songs 
nd Their Stories. The author seems to have pos- 
ssed a rare combination of painstaking per- 
in gathering facts, orderliness in pre- 
iting them, and a never cooling devotion to 
his subject that warms the heart of the reader. 


stence 


! Published by the Macmillan Company. 
* The Stars and Stripes and Other American Flags. 
* With Azir Girges in Egypt. 166 pp. 6 X 74. 
* The Technique of Blackboard Drawing. 
rman. May be had of Ritter and Flebe, Boston. 
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Closing the book one feels like shouting “‘ Hurrah 
for Old Glory!” H. T. B. 


A Resurrected Mummy 


And Walter Scott Perry did the trick! He 
never could have done it without the inspiration 
of “Fairfield and Merton,” and so to them per- 
haps belongs the credit after all. But however 
that may be, boys and girls all over our country 
who read Mr. Perry’s latest book will be thank- 
ful to him for having made Egypt a living real- 
ity The book, written in simple, direct language, 
is remarkably illustrated. Its one hundred and 
six pictures repeat the story of the text. Pyra- 
mids, temples, homes, furniture, jewelry, books - 
all appear in relation to the every-day life of 
kings and queens, common men and women, and 
boys and girls, ancient and modern. Rameses II 
and Azir Girges seem equally real! It is safe to 
say that such a book as this will do more to make 
Egypt a real place to boys and girls than all the 
geographies and histories ever written. It seems 
like the beginning of the fulfillment of Colonel 
Parker's prophecy, “The time will come when all 
our courses of study will be reorganized on the 
basis of the arts.”’ H. f. B. 


Better Blackboard Drawing 


Every teacher longs for power in graphic illus- 
tration. 
intelligent and persistent practice, such a work 
as that by Professor Ernst Weber of Munich will 
stimulate activity of the right sort A 
edition is proof of the value of this the most com- 
prehensive thing we have in its field. The hand- 
book is unknowable to those who do not read 


While such power comes only through 


new 


German, but the plates are in the universal lan- 
guage, and cover the range of school subjects 
from numbers through nature study to history, 
not forgetting physics, physiology, and “high 
art.” Some of the subjects are “un-American,” 
but so much the better. A student of these 
plates who will practice what ‘they show will do 
better illustrative work on the blackboard. 
B. T. B. 


Over the Book Table 


An editor never likes to pass any new book 
without at least turning its pages and saying a 
word about it, for ever at the back of his head 
lurks the fear that to some one or two of‘ his 


Single volumes, 85. 
426 pp. 
Profusely illustrated in halftone. 
40 plates, 8 K 10%, 
Price $2. 


6X9. Price $3 net. 
Price $1.00. 


in black-and-white and color. With 24-page pamphlet in 














THE LATEST 


ART-CRAFT BOOKS 











thousands of invisible friends, that book may be 
the very book they have been hoping for. 

Here this month, for example, is Dr. Horna- 
day’s fascinating, saddening, and bracing volume, 
“Our Vanishing Wild Life; Its Extermination 
and Presrvation.”! It has ten maps 
ninety-four illustrations. Every teacher should 
be an active though unofficial agent of the Au- 
dubon Society. 

In these days, when folk-dancing is a rising 
tide and the making of costumes and other 
paraphernalia is legitimate school art and craft, 
such a book as “Swedish Song Games,” by Val- 
borg Kastman and Greta Kiéhler, with its text, 
music, illustrations, and stage directions, will be 


and 


welcomed by many teachers.” 

Children are fascinated with the latest book 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins, ““The Japanese Twins,” 
worthy playmates for her two jolly Dutch chil- 
dren.’ Teachers of drawing will enjoy the illus- 
trations — honest pencil sketches, reproduced 
in facsimile, capital hints for pose drawing in 
costume, and standards in technique. 

For a bath in beauty — color, arrangement, 
there is nothing quite equal to 
grand opera, when well done. Knowing in a 
general way the story, one can abandon himself 
to the sensuous enjoyment of the hour. The 
stories of 160 operas are given in brief in “Opera 


music, motion 


Stories,’ the seventh edition of which is just from 
the press.‘ 

The annual report of the Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Association for 1912 
(meeting at Baltimore) has appeared.6 Among 
the directly helpful papers are Mr. Ensign’s on 
the relation of design teaching to home decoration, 
illustrated; Dr. Haney’s on demonstration draw- 
ing; Mr. Munsell’s on his color system; and Miss 
Hyde's on applied design in elementary grades. 

The nineteenth annual report of the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Association is also 
just from the press, Nine plates showing beauti- 
ful school work, and the text of twenty-two help- 
ful addresses, together with minutes, reports of 
committees, notes on discussions, etc., make up a 
volume of some two hundred pages, of great credit 
to the Association and of real value to the teacher. 


The seventy-sixth annual report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education® contains 
three notable addresses on art education de- 


livered at an institute held under the direction 
of the Board in Boston in April, 1912. These 


1 Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
2 Published by Ginn & Co. Price 75 cents. 
3 Published by Houghton, Mifflin Company 
Published by Henry L. Mason, Boston 

Published by the Association. 
Published by the state, 
? Published by Frederick Warne & Co., 


aan & 


Ne w York. 


addresses, by Mr. Perry of Pratt Institute, Mr 
Miller of the Pennsylvania Museum School, and 
Mr. Hopkins of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, deal with the relations of art to the life 
of the state. 
in the advance. 


They are ammunition to be used 


A syllabus of a course in elementary wood- 
working, illustrated, by William Noyes, a rec- 
ognized leader in this craft, has been published 
by the Teachers’ College Press. Price 30 cents 

“Practical Notes on Color Mixing for School 
Teachers, by an Expert,” is the title of a little 
pamphlet containing eighteen full-page plates in 
The 


plates show what happens when certain standard 


color, based on the red-yellow-blue theory. 


pigments are mixed in various proportions.’ 

As an example of wisdom masked with delight, 
according to Emerson’s injunction, read “The 
Suppression of Unnecessary Noise,” by Edward 
S. Morse, the genial authority on Japanese Art, 
Salem, Mass. A couple of stamps in a letter to 
Mr. Morse would probably fetch a copy of the 
pamphlet. Mr. Morse stands for a more beauti- 
ful public life in every feature. 

The report of a committee of the American 
Federation industrial 
compiled and edited by Charles H. Winslow, has 
been printed by the government as “‘Senate Docu- 
ment No. 936.” 

Two learned and sumptuous volumes on 
sign, by Thomas Weigner of the Royal Art Scho 
Warnsdorf, Bohemia, are now being sold in this 
country through Ritter & Flebe, Boston. “‘ Nat 
Study and Composition,” 22 folio plates in « 

40 marks; “Studies in Flat-Pattern,” over 200 d 
signs, 30 marks. 

“Famous Pictures of Real Boys and Girls”’ is 
the title of L. M. Bryant’s latest book, published 
by the John Lane Company. 

The “Final Report” of a committee of th 
N. E. A.ona “Geometry Syllabus,” actually spe: 
fies “‘Architecture, Decoration, and Design,” as 
“Sources of Problems,” 


of Labor on education, 


and gives illustrations 
The pamphlet may be had from the secretar 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The latest addition to the “Nineteenth C: 
tury Art Books,” published by F. A. Stokes ¢ 
is “‘ Rossetti,’ 25 cents net. 

“The Childhood of Art,” by H. G. Spear 
is a comprehensive account of the progress 
man based chiefly on the relics of prehistori« 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6 net. 


Price 50 cents net. 
Price 50 cents 
M iv be had of The llwell R Cogge shall, Girard ( oll ge, Philadelphia. 
for distribution according to ¢« 


ustom. 


Price 25 cents. 
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| ~ believe in Art, not for Arts sake, but forite 
_—. enrichment of life,and its power to make 
more perfect the pleasure of living, + © 
© | believe in Art which can be applied to 
the most simple and useful things, makin 
them more complete and more bon uttfal 


and therefore more capable of giving enjoy~ 
ment, +t es He +h oa eo + + + 


¥ | believe the highest enjoyment of 
beauty comes, nok From mere apprecia- 


tion, but From the production of a beav- 
tiful object. o£ b bk fF F F 


™ | believe that Art a plied to the de- 
mands of every day life, and wrousht 
by heart and mind and hand is the— 
greatest and truest Art KF F # 


F lorence I. Goodenough 





